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TO 



LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 

THE RIGHT HON. 

THE EARL OF CARDIGAN, 

Commanding the 1 1/A, or Prince Albert t^ Hustart. 



My Lord, 

In dedicating (by permission) this Third Edition 
of my little Treatise on ''Moral Command" to 
your Lordship, I am doing that which is very agree- 
able to my own feelings, as it enables me to express 
to your Lordship, the high sense which I have 
always entertained of your Lordship's professional 
zeal and devotion to your duty, ever since I had 
an opportunity of witnessing them, when your 
Lordship and I served together in the Garrison of 
Athlone, in 1829. 
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That very zeal, my Lord, has since been the 
cause of your Lordship's suffering some discomfort ; 
but true philosophy will point out to us the advan- 
tage of bearing no other recollection of past trials 
or misfortunes, except for the purpose of their 
serving as beacons, by which we may guide and 
direct our ftiture lives and actions. 

I cannot but feel respect for your Lordship's 
military character, when I see you, a nobleman 
of exalted rank and wealth, devoting your whole 
time and energy to the noble profession you 
have embraced, whilst others (alas! too many) 
are squandering their thousands and tens of 
thousands in gambling and other vain-glorious 
pursuits. 

Continue, my Lord, thus always to consult and 
act up to, the real dignity of noble birth. Let the 
motto of all be, "We should labour to be useful." 
This implies a working for others rather than for 
ourselves ; for he alone ought to be considered truly 
noble, " who (like Franklin, the American) strives 
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unceasingly for the good and happiness of others, 
even to the exclusion of his own self-love and 
interest.'* 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 
humble Servant, 

JOHN ROLT, 

Colonel, 



18, Portman Square^ 
20th July, 1842. 
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DEDICATION TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



TO 

Lt.-Gen. sir HERBERT TAYLOR, G.C.B., 

&C. &c, &c. 



Sir, 

To be permitted to dedicate this little Treatise to 
you, affords me, indeed, a very sincere gratification ^ 
and which I more particularly experience^ because 
1 know that your sentiments have always been in 
favour of Rewards rather than Punishments. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
With great respect and esteem, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

JOHN ROLT. 

Stoke Green House^ 
March Sth, 1836. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



I HOPE I may not be considered presumptuous for 
having ventured upon writing this little Treatise; 
but a very considerable portion of my life having 
been spent in the midst of soldiers, I may perhaps 
be permitted to lay claim to some experience^ with 
reference to their habits and propensities^ as well as 
to the best mode by which they may be guided and 
controlled. 

JOHN ROLT, 

Colonel, 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 



I HAVE frequently observed that, on publishing 
a new edition of their works. Authors take that 
opportunity to correct, explain, enlarge upon, or 
condense, any parts or passages of the previous 
editions, and I now embrace the occasion of 
committing to the press, this third edition of 
my little Treatise, to observe upon some remarks 
contained in the former editions, respecting the 
state of the 2nd, or Queen's Regiment, when 
I was appointed to the command of it, in the 
year 1823. It has, no doubt, appeared to many 
of my military friends, that it was not for me 
(once its Commanding Officer), to be the pei*son 
to say anything in disparagement of the Regi- 
ment ; but that, on the contrary, I should have 
hidden from public view, any imperfections which 
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may have existed in the Corps^ and which it 
would have been my duty to have corrected, but 
not to have published them to the world. Thus 
to have thought, on reading my animadversions, 
might very naturally have been the judgment of 
most military men, for the esprit du corps is a 
sentiment that is, and always I trust, will be, 
strongly felt in the breast of every British Officer 
and Soldier : a sentiment and principle abound- 
ing with good to the Service generally, aa well 
as with the greatest benefit and advantage to 
Corps individually. Indeed, from the beginning 
to the end of my little Treatise, this principle 
has been inculcated and insisted upon, ^^ as the 
foundation and groundwork of every excellence ;*' 
and it must not therefore be imagined, that I had 
lost sight of this primary military virtue, when 
I expressed myself so strongly, respecting the 
state in which I found the Queen's Regiment on 
my assuming the command of it. I think it also 
probable that many of my remarks may have 
appeared egotistical, and as if introduced for ihe 
purpose of drawing comparisons, fiEtvourable to. 
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my own pretensions as Commanding Officer ; but 
my real and true motives in making tlie obser- 
vations I did, on the state in which I found the 
Regiment, were, to render justice to the memory 
of the never-to-be-sufficiently lamented Colonel 
of the Corps, my departed and ever-to-be-revered 
friend. Sir Henry Torrens. It was not from a 
want of esprii du corps, nor from selfish motives, 
nor from vanity or egotism, that I described my 
old Begiment, as having been in so disorganized 
a state, but to clear Sir Henry Torrens' memory 
from the reproach of having acted arbitrarily, 
and harshly, in displacing from the command of 
the Begiment, its former Commanding Officer. 
The act, at the time that the occurrence took 
place, was most strongly animadverted upon, 
and reprobated in my presence (and conse- 
quently after my appointment) by many Officers 
at the Club, some of whom were friends and 
acquaintances of my predecessor, and who spoke 
in high terms of his excellence as an officer, and 
of his w<»th as a man. One individual indeed, 
and who i9 a very old friend of mine, almost 
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quarrelled with me, on account of my having 
been selected^ as he said, by Sir Henry Torrens, 
as the new Lieutenant-Colonel for his Regiment ; 
and he called the displacement of the former 
Commanding Officer, an act of tyranny and op- 
pression, and my nomination one of favoritism 
and partiality. Nothing could have been, how- 
ever, more unjust than such insinuations; a 
being more pure in heart, or of a more upright 
and feeling disposition, than Sir Henry Torrens, 
never graced the justly proud and high-minded 
ranks of the Generals of the British Army; 
and if he had a fault as a military man, it was 
that of being too amiable, too forgiving, too 
kind; and as to the charge of favoritism in 
his selection of myself, I was scarcely personally 
known to him at the time. Sir Henry Torrens 
was then with his Regiment in Dublin, prac- 
tising his new system of drill, which he felt 
that he could do more in detail with his own, 
than with any other Regiment, and it was the 
present Adjutant-General, Sir John Macdonald, 
who selected me for the Queen's (for Sir Henry 
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' Torreps had written to him from Ireland to get 
him a Lieutenant-Colonel) ; and therefore to Sir 
John Macdonald do I stand indebted^ for the 
honour of having been chosen for the command 
of die Queen's Royal Regiment. After I did 
join, and during the (for me) too short a period 
that I continued at the head of the Corps, 
nothing could have been more cheering, nothing 
more inspiring, than the confiding, the generous 
and friendly manner in which Sir Henry Torrens 
treated my every suggestion or request; and 
never was there a Colonel more wrapped up in 
his Regiment than he was. The duty which 1 
had to perform, as between him and his Regi- 
ment, was to p^'event him from being too lavish in 
his contributions y so different from what is gene- 
rally the practice: and in my own individual 
case how noble was his conduct, and which I did 
not know the particulars of, until a considerable 
time after I had been in the Regiment. As soon 
as he received Sir John Macdonald's letter about 
me, he wrote back to him to say, that he approved 
of the selection ; and added, '' I do not know any- 
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thing of Holt's financial concerns^ but should it 
not be convenient to him to purchase^ that shall 
not be a difficulty: I will advance the money> 
and he and I can settle the matter afterwards." 

Can it be wondered at^ then^ that I sorrowed in 
heart when I lost so kind a friend ? He passed 
nearly two months with the Begiment in Dublin, 
and never was there a Colonel more beloved^ in- 
deed I may say adored^ both by his Officers and 
men; and the feeling was reciprocal. I verily 
believe that if he could> he would have sacrificed 
all the pecuniary advantages of his Segiment 
going to India^ to have kept it at home> in order 
to have had it within his reach. Indeed he owned 
to me as much one day that we were talking to- 
gether jEibout India ; and he would have proposed 
to the Duke of York^ then the Commander-in- 
Chief, not to send the Regiment out for a few 
years more> but he was afraid of giving offence, 
and^ as he said, of being laughed at ; but the 
latter he would not have minded, if t}iat had 
been the only consideration. I shall never for- 
get the last parting dinner at Richmond Bar- 
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racks^ in Dublin^ when lie was obliged to leave 
US. It devolved upon me to propose Sir Henry's 
healthy when I had^ of course^ to say a few 
words ; and when I did conclude^ by giving the 
health of "Major- General Sir Henry Torrens, 
the Colonel of the Queen's/' I thought that the 
cheesrs which followed never would have ceased. 
And dear Sir Henry himself^ how greatly he was 
affected ! When he got up to return thanks^ he 
could not speak; tears (they were the manly 
tears of a gallant and affectionate spirit) rolled 
down his cheeks^ he was choaked^ could not utter 
a word^ and sat down again^ hiding his face in 
his napkin. The silence of death is not more 
still than was the mess-room then^ which but the 
moment before had been so dinning with cheers. 
We had invited that day to the mess^ to meet 
Sir Henry^ a few of the most distinguished of his 
military friends at that time in Dublin^ and it 
is a remarkable circumstance, that the two indi- 
viduals who sat next to him^ one on his right 
hand and the other on his left^ namely^ Sir Col- 
quhoun Grants and Lord Munster^ then Lieute- 
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nant-Colonel Fitzclarence, are also now shrouded 
in the silent tomb. When the soldier falls in the 
field, his surviving friends and relatives, though 
they grieve, yet they are not without the con- 
solatory pride, that he, for whom they mourn, 
died as all soldiers would wish to die, gloriously 
for his country ; but somehow, when an Officer, 
such as Sir Colquhoun Grant was — one who had 
passed through so many dangers in the embat- 
tled field, and who had won so many laurels, 
passes away from this to another world, in the 
same quiet and tame manner as civilians die — 
somehow or other, I say, we feel the blow more 
severely, and dwell upon our deprivation with 
more intensity (I speak now as a soldier), than if 
the transit had been in the course of military 
service. Such were my feelings on hearing that 
Sir Colquhoun Grant was no more; and yet 
stronger was the sensation caused by the melan- 
choly termination to the existence of the other 
supporter to Sir Henry Torrens at the dinner to 
which I have alluded : I mean Lord Munster, 
whose untimely exit to the world of spirits, has 
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cast a gloom around the military horizon^ which 
time alone can dissipate. But we are weak and 
unstable creatures: to-day proud and inflated 
with arrogance and ostentation; and to-morrow« 
" what ?" — the dust to dust returned. Their meal 
awaits the worms. Let the proud and high- 
crested dwell upon these truths. They are but 
clay; then why should they be so puffed up? 
The last day of the longest lived is but a span 
off. Should not this recollection make even 
princes humble? 

To return to my old Corps, and to account 
for the disorganized state in which I found it 
on assuming the command^ I should observe^ 
that when the Regiment embarked for the West 
Indies, in the year 1816, a very great number 
of men, of extremely bad character, released 
from different prisons, were sent as recruits 
to the Begiment ; and it afterwards, when in the 
West Indies, had several very bad men drafted 
into it from Corps coming home. This expla- 
nation will, in a great degree, account for the 
state in which I found the Regiment on my 
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assuming the command of it; but if a cloud 
obscured for a time the accustomed brilliancy of 
the Corps^ that cloud has long since passed 
away> and I have been delighted to hear from 
several sources, that no Regiment in India is 
more regular and exemplary than the Queen*s 
are in quarters ; and the Gazette accounts of the 
capture of Ghuznee and Ehelat^ attest the gallant 
and meritorioiis services of the Begiment in the 
field. 

JOHN ROLT, 

Colonel, 

Lieut,' Colonel Ha(f-pay Unattached, 

18, Portman Square, 

July 20th, 1842. 
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•< WE SHOULD ALL LABOUR TO BB USEFUL.** 



COMMANDING OFFICER. 

I SHALL commence this little Treatise with him who 
is, with reference to his regiment, the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, in whom the 
vital principle is centred, and through whom his 
corps breathes, moves, and exists. To his superin- 
tending watchfulness and care are intrusted by his 
Sovereign the destinies of those in whose happiness 
and well-being their Gracious Mistress takes a deep 
interest; and this will be a sufficient impulse to 
call forth the energy and zeal of all, but more 
particularly of the honoured few placed in com- 
mand. 

Exclusive, however, of any other consideration, 
it will be the interest of officers to make their 
soldiers happy and contented ; and if such then be 
the case generally, how much more imperative 
should the call be felt by commanding officers, on 
whose administration of the powers intrusted to 

B 
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them> absolutely hinge the happiness^ the charac- 
ter, indeed, I may say, '* the very existence^* of 
their regiments ! 

How can I describe what a commanding officer 
ought to be, in more appropriate language than 
that used by the historian, when describing the 
Chevalier Bayard, that he was " sanspeur et sans 
reproche/' and by that one word, '^Impertur- 
bable !" It is this immovability of soul, if I may 
so express myself, that marks the officer fitted 
for command ; for equanimity of temper and im- 
perturbability of mind are qualities of inestimable 
value in him who is to bear sway over others. 
What can indeed be so senseless, as flying into a 
passion; and what other effect do such flights 
produce, '^ than lowering the dignity of the supe- 
rior, and preventing the inferior from benefiting 
by what would have been instruction, if imparted 
in a kind and quiet manner ?" 

Like Sir John Moore, "a commanding officer 
should live amongst his men." I do not mean by 
this to recommend a teasing interference, or an 
over-officiousness, yet he should seem as if every 
where present, and yet never out of place. 

He should indeed be ever morally present, for 
in all that his soldiers do, and in all that they 
may contemplate to do, the suggestion should be 
uppermost in their thoughts — Will the Colonel be 
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pleased? Will such a line of conduct meet his ap- 
probation? Will such an act tend to promote the 
credit of my regiment ? If once this feeling become 
general, no doubt need be entertained of such a 
corps reaching a state of great excellence ; but to 
gain this moral influence over the minds of his 
soldiers, a commanding officer must not sleep upon 
his post He should be up early, and retire late. 
His whole soul must be wrapped up in his duty. 
Every other consideration, compared with the glory 
of his regiment and the good of the service, ought 
to be in his estimation as of little moment. No 
labour, no pains, no privations, should ever be per- 
mitted to weigh with him, when the welfare of his 
soldiers is at stake, and to save them from pu- 
nishment, by standing between them and the com* 
mission of crime, should be the never-ceasing object 
of all his exertions, of all his thoughts. It is by 
such a line of conduct that he will acquire that 
moral influence before adverted to, and happy 
must be the regiment so commanded — chappy, 
thrice happy, the commanding officer, who, when 
thus enthroned in the affections of his soldiers, 
guides them as it were with a silken thread, but at 
the same time conmiands more absolutely, than if 
his authority were backed by the impending terrors 
of a thousand instruments of punishment. The 
soldiers soon find out who are their real friends, 

b2 



4 ON MORAL COMMAND. 

and seldom are ungrateful towards those superiors 
who are kind to them. The strictest discipline 
may be maintained without asperity. We have 
had many instances of, this as well in the naval 
service as in the army. In the former had we not 
a Nelson and a Hoste, (and Sir William Hoste 
was in disposition and noble bearing the counter- 
part of his great chief,) and who as a sailor ever 
achieved so great glory as Nelson did — who ever 
so won the affections of all ranks, ^' by the com- 
placency of his manner, by the never-ceasing in- 
terest he took in the happiness and comfort of his 
men ?" In the army had we not a Duke of York ? 
Have we not a Wellington, a Hill, a Kempt, a 
Barnard, a Colbome, a Blakeney; and were ever 
regiments more brilliant in the field, more gallant 
in their bearing upon all occasions, more regular in 
quarters, more entirely what. British regiments 
ought to be, than were the 90th and the 8 1st 
Regiments, the 1st battalion of the Rifle Corps, the 
52nd Light Infantry, and the 7th Royal Fusileers, 
when those corps were respectively commanded by 
the distinguished oflSicers before named ? — and never 
in our service have there been officers more beloved, 
more respected, or more feared by their men ; but it 
was the fear of offending their commanding officer, 
not the dread of punishment, which influenced the 
soldiers* conduct on all occasions. 
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I have said, " Had we not a Duke of York ?" 
We had, and I fear 

« We ne'er shall look upon his like again." 

When we speak of the glories of the British army, 
we should put the question, "To whom are they 
principally attributable?" I say to that great and 
excellent Prince, to that most amiable of men, the 
late Duke of York, who from a comparative chaos 
rendered the British army what it is at present. 
To His Royal Highnesses fostering care, the soldier 
and his family owe almost every comfort they enjoy, 
and to His Royal Highness*s unwearied devotion to 
the duties of his high office, do the officers of the 
army in a great degree owe their excellence. Never 
was there a great Prince more intimately acquainted 
with all the details of the service — and never was 
there in any rank, an officer more conversant with 
all the minutiae of a soldier's equipment, and the 
first rudiments and groundwork of his instruction. 
I certainly was surprised as weU as delighted to 
find (during some interviews at which I had the 
honour of being present at York House in 1825 
and 1826) that a great Prince, the heir presumptive 
at that time to the throne of this mighty Empire, 
should have given his mind so much to the ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge of all the little points, 
upon which even regularly-bred regimental officers 
are not always so well informed. It appeared to 
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me at the time^that His Royal Highness could have 
taken a squad of recruits and instructed them as 
well as any drill Serjeant. Indeed^ on every pointy 
even to the placing the fingers in the Manual and 
Platoon Exercise^ His Royal Highness appeared 
perfectly an fait. 

Why^ it may be asked^ do I thus enter into 
minutiae ? My ansvirer is^ because I wish to hold 
forth to the officers of the army the bright example 
of their ever-to-be-lamented Prince and Chief, who 
condescended to learn the A B C of the profession, 
in order that he might be able to direct, to instruct, 
and to improve others. With all this knowledge, 
how delightful it was to witness the undeviating 
urbanity of manner, which ever marked His Royal 
Highnesses deportment ; and of what other — Prince 
I will not say, — but of what other gentleman iti 
England, or in any other country^ could be said, 
what I once heard stated by that amiable and ex- 
cellent man (and whom I am proud to call my 
friend) Mr. Francis Dighton, who for a great number 
of years held the situation of private secretary to His 
late Royal Highness, which was, that he had been 
for five-and-twenty years in intimate and daily 
communication vdth His Royal Highness, and that 
during the whole time he had never heard His 
Royal Highness utter an unkind word eoen to a 
servant. Let this truth sink deep into the minds 
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of US all. Let us emulate so bright^ so worthy an 
example^ particularly in our intercourse with those 
who may be placed under our command ; for thus 
we shall be sure to acquire the love and affection 
of both officers and men^ and thus be able securely 
to calculate on all standing by us, in the hour of 
danger, privation, and trial. 

I must not close this allusion to the professional 
knowledge, urbanity of manner, and zeal, for which 
His Royal Highness the late Duke of York was so 
distinguished, without offering my humble tribute 
of respect, and I trust I may be permitted to add 
*' affection/' to the memory of one of the most de- 
voted servants that a mighty Prince ever placed 
confidence in, — one who long and zealously held the 
arduous post of military secretary to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief,— one whose whole mind and soul were 
absorbed in the good of the service, and whose 
health, and life ultimately became a sacrifice to 
his devotedness to his duty — one, of whom, even 
amongst the high-bred gentlemen of England, it 
may be observed, with regard to politeness of man- 
ner, what Buonaparte said of Marshal Ney with 
reference to his bravery, "that he was le Brave 
des Braves.'* So may it be said of the late Sir 
Henry Torrens, for he it is to whom I allude, that 
he was the gentleman of gentlemen. 

By his death I lost a dear and valued friend, and 
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the service one of its brightest ornaments. May 
his sons emulate the brilliant example set them! 
May they, as their father did, devote all their ener- 
gies to their duty, and thus perpetuate in the future 
annals of our army, that name of which they should 
be proud, — that name which no British soldier can 
ever mention without affection and respect; for like 
unto his royal master the late Duke of York, did 
Sir Henry Torrens, in the situation he so long held 
as military secretary, most strenuously and ardently 
assist in seeing carried into effect, those wise and 
excellent regulations, which form a military code 
unrivalled in any service, and to which we may in 
a great degree attribute the perfection which our 
army has attained, and that state of comfort and 
provision which our soldiers whilst serving enjoy, 
and which is still afforded them, after they them- 
selves cease to be efficient. 

Have we not a Wellington? We have^ and may 
he long be spared to us ! 

It is not for my diminutive powers to attempt to 
speak of or describe, the actions or the character 
of the Duke of Wellingon. Nature, however, is 
perishable, and even the Duke of Wellington must 
one day cease to be, but his memory will never die. 
His bright example, till time shall be no more, will 
remain a brilliant star in the military horizon of 
glory, to guide and cheer the souls of future heroes. 
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The recollection of his deeds^ the knowledge of the 
difficulties he surmounted^ by perseverance and 
unrivalled firmness of purpose, the victories he 
achieved over the most redoubtable captains of the 
age, the last and greatest of which was that of 
Waterloo, will cheer them on. That victory, when 
with an army certainly inferior in many respects to 
that which his Grace commanded in the Peninsula, 
and also much inferior to the enemy as to numerical 
strength, his Grace's superlative genius triumphed 
over, and utterly discomfited, in fair and open 
fight, that extraordinary man, who, but for the 
Duke of Wellington, would now, perhaps, have 
been the tyrant of a world enchained, — would have 
become the arbiter, the dispenser, of the destinies 
of our own dear country, — and been even culling 
the beauteous daughters of these favoured isles^ 
to distribute them amongst his old generals and 
favourites.* 

These are truisms which should ever excite 
gratitude in the minds of Englishmen, when speak- 
ing or thinking of the Duke of Wellington, for, 
were it not for him, we should ere now, perhaps, 
have been a conquered people, paying tribute to a 
foreign despotism. 

* It is stated that Buonaparte, when at the zenith of his power, 
had lists of aU the principal heiresses in France, who could only 
marry with his sanction, and thus he provided rich wives for the 
favourite officers of his army. 

b3 
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A great deal in the present day is said about 
the load of taxes under which we groan^ the im- 
mense national debt which weighs us down, and in 
this age of retrenchment and economy, there are 
cavillers even about the pensions granted to the 
conqiieror and his companions in arms, who saved 
us from the foreign yoke ; but so base and mean a 
feeling is confined within narrow limits, for the 
great majority of the nation takes a just pride in 
the glory of our common country, and rejoices to 
see its brave defenders " Honoured^ Rewarded, 
Held high,'* May this ever continue to be the 
feeling of Englishmen, and may the Queen, so 
well and so zealously served by Her army and by 
Her navy, be ever possessed of the power and 
means, equal to Her will, of rewarding those who 
hold their blood, their lives at nought, when their 
Sovereigns rights or their country's weal require . 
the sacrifice of either or of both ! 

NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR. 
Tone— <S/. Patrici^i Day. 

O ponder on this, ye fair maids of the ocean, 

<< It was Wellington humbled the proud Gallic force." 
The chaste daughters of Britain owe filial devotion 

To that hero of heroes, in glory's proud course. 
May your tars and your soldiers be honoured, held high ! 

To reward her defenders should be beauty's care. 
The twin isles of the ocean will join in the cry* 
That none but the brave, 
That none but the brave, 
That none but the brave deserve the fair, &c. 
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O remember the deeds of the heroes now sleeping, 

Abercrombie and Nelson, and Picton and Moore ; 
For beauty can honour alone by her weeping. 

The memory of warriors who died in their gore. 
But let the heroes still living be honour'd, held high ! 

May their sons in hereafter be still beauty's care ! 
The fikther warriors shall sleep, but their daughters will still cry 
That none but the brave. 
That none but the brave, 
That none but the brave deserve the fair. 

That none but the brave. 
That none but the brave, 
That none but the brave deserve the fair. 

I often look back with wonder in contemplating 
the extraordinary difficulties with which the Duke 
of Wellington had to contend, particularly during 
the early part of the war in the Peninsula ; and, 
amongst other great drawbacks, there at one time 
existed a spirit of despondency, and I may say, 
grumbling, amongst a considerable portion of the 
« officers of the army, which must have annoyed his 
Grace not a little. He was aware of the existence 
of this spirit, through letters which were written 
home at the time : I allude to the years 1809 and 
1810, and I think we had a General Order on the 
subject. 

The Portuguese officers were also at this period 
very low in pluck and spirits, and appeared some- 
times even to doubt his Grace's integrity; and I 
shall here mention two little anecdotes illustrative 
of the foregoing. 
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In the latter part of 1809 — indeed, it was 
Christmas-day, — the brigade in which I was then 
serving, composed of the 2nd battalions of the 5th 
and 58th regiments, marched from Abrantes to 
Punhete, en route for Trancosa, which is on the 
eastern frontier of Portugal. 

Having been sent forward to Punhete, to take 
up quarters for my battalion, the 58th, in which I 
was at the time a Captain, I met the General of 
our brigade in the street, just as I had told off the 
different houses which the regiment was to occupy, 
and he invited me to dine with him. After dinner 
the conversation happened to turn upon the pros- 
pects of the army. There were some other officers 
at table, and the general opinion appeared to be, 
(for Massena was said to be advancing,) that we 
could not defend the country ; and that we, mean- 
ing our brigade, would never go further north than . 
Leria, that we should probably halt at that place 
for a few days, and then, instead of proceeding on 
in the direction of Coimbra, and afterwards, agree- 
ably to our route, to Trancosa, that we would bring 
up our right shoulders, and march down to Lisbon 
for embarkation* I was then very low down 
amongst the captains of my regiment, and I sup- 
pose I did not like the idea of going home to be 
reduced on half-pay. At all events I was most 
indignant at the idea of so inglorious a proceeding 
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as the one adverted to, and I believe I expressed 
mjrself very warmly, for the General laughed, 
though he did not give any opinion himself; but 
his aide*de-camp^ who sat at the bottom of the 
table, was not quite so cautious as his chiefs for 
addressing me, he said, '' I tell you what, Rolt, if 
you have a mind to back your opinion by a bet, I 
will lay you five pounds, that in six weeks we are 
all on board ship." I immediately said, *' Done ! 
I will lay you five pounds, if the General will 
permit me to take you up;" and the General 
having nodded assent, the bet was laid accordingly. 

On the line of march the following morning, I 
rode up to my commanding officer, and said to him, 
" Major, I made a foolish bet last night;" and, 
upon my explaining to him the particulars^ he said, 
'' Ah, you have indeed made a foolish bet ; you 
will lose to a certainty." This piqued me again, 
and I said, " Do you think so ? then, perhaps you 
would like to lay me five pounds also?" He 
answered immediately, ** Yes, I will with pleasure ;" 
which was done. 

On our getting to Leria, an order from the 
Quartermaster-General directed that we should 
halt there till further instructions, and my two 
firiends soon came to my quarters to ask me if I 
had heard the news. However, on the third or 
fourth day, we received an order to proceed, agree- 
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ably to our original route, to " Trancosa." At the 
end of six weeks they both came to my quarters to 
pay me the bets, but instead of taking the money, 
I said that I would lay them double or quit, if they 
liked, for six weeks longer. "Will you, really?" 
said one; "Will you, really?" said the other; and 
they doubled the bets, seemingly as well pleased, 
and as much obliged to me, as if I had made them 
a present of the money. 

However, at the end of the second six weeks, we 
found ourselves still at Trancosa. They came then 
to pay me, and I again offered to bet them double 
or quit, for another six weeks ; but they had got 
rather sick of the thing, and I then made them 
what I thought a sporting offer : I said, " I tell you 
what, I will lay you ten guineas each, on every six 
weeks from this to Christmas." If they had taken 
me up, I should have made a good thing of them ; 
but they said, " No, confound you, we won't bet any 
more with you ;" so putting down the dollars on 
my table, they walked off, leaving me laughing at 
them most heartily as they retired. Now this is 
illustrative of the opinion which very generally 
existed at the time amongst the officers of our army. 

The following rather ludicrous little recital will 
explain what I have said, " as to the suspicion with 
which the Portuguese officers contemplated Lord 
Wellington at the early period of the war." I allude 
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now to the time when Almeida surrendered to 
Massena^ which was about the middle of 1810. I 
was at that period serving as Major in a Portuguese 
regiment. The brigade was encamped near Pena- 
macore. We knew that the French had invested 
Almeida, and it was calculated that the fortress 
would make a most vigorous defence. An order, 
however, suddenly arrived, for the troops on th9 
frontier, where we were, to fall back, and on the 
line of march I rode up to the Colonel, who was a 
very fine old fellow, to inquire of him, if he knew 
the cause of our retrograde movement. He seemed 
to be very low, and did not answer me immediately ; 
but on my pressing him, he turned his face sud- 
denly towards me, and said, '^ Quere saber, o meu 
amigo Rolt ? Portugal esta perdido, e Lord Wel- 
lington esta vendido." — (Do you wish to know, my 
friend Rolt ? Portugal is lost, and Lord Wellington 
is sold.) He then told me that Almeida had sur- 
rendered. The old Colonel, however, afterwards 
changed his opinion, and became one of the Duke s 
greatest admirers. After the termination of the 
battle of Busaco, I went up to the old man, and 
asked him what he now thought of Lord Welling^ 
ton. He laughed at me, and said, ''Oh, I know 
what you allude to ; but I was wrong. Lord Wel- 
lington is the greatest General in the world — he has 
beat Massena — in fact, Wellington is a true Por- 
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tuguese. Can I say more V and the old man ab- 
solutely took me in his arms. 

I have adverted to the moral difficulties with 
which the Duke of Wellington had to contend 
during the protracted war of the Peninsula ; and 
how many narrow escapes must he not have had 
personally, in the course of his long and brilliant 
services, of many of which, perhaps the greater part, 
he is himself ignorant. The following is one : — 

At the battle of Vittoria, and at a very critical 
period of the action, when the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
divisions were most hotly engaged, the light division, 
which in the line stood between the 3rd and 4th 
divisions, having cleared its own front of the enemy, 
had halted, to allow time for the other divisions to 
force those points of the enemy's position in their 
respective fronts. 

Just at this moment the Duke, Lord Beresford, 
and several of their staff, came galloping up ; and 
the Duke having first asked me what regiment 
mine was, placed himself on a little rising ground, 
exactly in front of my grenadier company, and with 
his glass took a view of the battle, which was at the 
time most hotly raging, both to our right and to our 
left. It was, as I have before observed, '^ a very 
critical moment of the day," the 3rd division, par- 
ticularly, being at the instant most obstinately op- 
posed by a very considerable corps of the enemy, 
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posted in a village strongly situated^ and in which 
they had some twelve or fifteen guns and howitzers. 
Some few shot and shells were occasionally directed 
at us. The Duke remained in our front for about 
six or eight minutes^ when he suddenly put spurs 
to his horse^ and galloped off to the right, where 
the 4th division was storming a conical hill, and 
which it soon after most gallantly carried. 

Immediately that the Duke left the. little rising 
ground in my front, I took possession of the identical 
spot his horse had occupied, and taking out my glass, 
I anxiously surveyed the animating scene around me, 
and which certainly was the most brilliant and 
magnificent panorama that imagination can form an 
idea of. My horse had a custom of tossing his head 
about a great deal; and in consequence of his 
moving it up and down, not being able to keep my 
glass steady, I alighted, and passing my right arm 
through the bridle-rein, I had just again directed 
my attention to the enemy's post, in front of the 3rd 
division, when bang, bang, bang, bang, went off 
four guns, directed at us, for I heard whistle, whistle, 
whistle, as the shots passed. My horse neighed at 
the moment ; I looked round at him, and I saw his 
near hind-leg spinning about, hanging in fact, only 
by some of the muscles, and the same shot carried 
off the head of one of my grenadiers. 

"Thank God," I said to myself, "that the Duke 
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started so opportunely!" I dare say his Grace, 
with his accustomed quickness of eye^ had observed 
that the enemy were preparing a salvo for him and 
his staffs which was a compliment they were fond 
of paying whenever they observed a number of 
mounted officers together. 

It would be ungrateful in me were I to omit^ on 
the present occasion, my humble tribute of ad- 
miration and respect for the character and dis- 
tinguished services of Lord Beresford^ under whose 
command I served ten years in the Portuguese 
army^ and without whose assistance and support 
throughout the war of the Peninsula, even the 
Duke of Wellington could not have fought the 
battles^ nor yet have gained the victories he won. 

No one but the Duke of Wellington, and those 
officers who served under Lord Beresford in the 
Portuguese army, can form an idea of the difficulties 
which his Lordship had to contend with, in the re- 
organization of that army; and none but those 
officers can justly appreciate the extraordinary 
abiUties manifested by the Marshal, in controlling 
the evil spirit of a most corrupt and adverse govern- 
ment, and in new modelling and giving vigour to 
all the military institutions of the Portuguese nation. 
It was indeed a Herculean task, but zealously and 
manfully was it performed, and through the energy 
of his Lordship, and the devotedness of the British 
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officers who were attached to the Portuguese anny> 
that army was raised in the course of a very short 
time> from being the most despicable military force 
in Europe, to an excellence which enabled it to 
emulate the glory of its companions in arms, <^ the 
British soldiers," and side by side with them to 
combat and beat the veteran armies of France^ led 
on and commanded by the most experienced gene- 
rals of the day. 

It is painful to have observed in a recently pub- 
lished military work of high repute, and which I 
have read with great interest, that a bias unfavour- 
able to Lord Beresford's military character and 
abilities should have appeared in some of its pages ; 
and it is equally to be regretted that the controversy 
should have taken place, which, since the publi- 
cation of the work in question, has occurred between 
Lord Beresford and the writer of the history. 
Colonel Napier. I repeat that such occurrences 
give pain to the real friends of the service; for 
'* those" who have nobly fought, bled, and con- 
quered in the same fields, should bare their own 
breasts, if necessary, to receive the blow intended 
for a brother soldier — should brace their arm to 
shield the companions of their past dangers, the 
gallant associates of their arduous services. 

Colonel William Napier I am well acquainted 
with. I served in the light division in the same 
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brigade with him^ during two campaigns in the 
war of the Peninsula, and he is worthy of the high 
character he bears in the service; but his just 
nature must have slept, only I trust for a time, when 
he allowed his pen to indite a word that could hurt 
the feelings of so distinguished an officer — so brave, 
so honest, so true a soldier as Lord Beresford ! 

To return to the commanding officer. 

It should be considered as much the duty of 
officers placed in command, indeed of all officers, to 
conciliate as it is to instruct. To do all in their 
power to render the lives of those over whom they 
rule happy, to make them contented, to render them 
fond of, and attached to, the service. If we disgust, 
although we may instruct, we do but little in for- 
warding the well-being of that cause we all have at 
heart ; therefore instruction and conciliation, " when 
practicable,'^ should go hand in hand. Even the 
comfort and happiness of the women and children 
of a regiment should have due consideration, and 
every fair indulgence that can be given to the good 
and well-conducted soldier, whether married or 
single, it will not only be humane to affi^rd, but 
also politic to grant him. All punishments of a 
character likely to make men sulk should be avoided ; 
strict and impartial justice should be the leading 
attribute of power. No favouritism, no tittle-tattle, 
should be allowed to exist, but an undeviating in- 
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tegrity of purpose should ever mark the bearing 
and deportment of the Queen s vicegerent, for such 
do I hold the commanding officer of a regiment to 
be. He is intrusted with a high delegated power ; 
how careful should he not be, that such power be 
properly administered ! 

In regard to drill and instruction, never should he 
permit any harassing or vexatious system to be 
adopted in regard to either his officers or men. He 
must of course, coerce, where coercion be necessary, 
but no caprice, no teasing, ought ever to be per- 
mitted to weaken that moral influence, without 
which a commanding officer is but half himself. 
Let him, indeed, but possess the hearts and affections 
of his officers and men, and little drill will be re- 
quired, — little punishment will be necessary. The 
suaviter in modoy et fortiter in re, will ever com- 
mand obedience and respect, establishing a firm 
groundwork for the most perfect subordination and 
discipline. 

A commanding officer, I have said, should be 
imperturbable. He will, however, have many trials 
of temper, and it will require a good deal of tad 
to manage and control so great a variety of disposi- 
tions and characters, as he will have under his care ; 
but in all that he does, he should contrive to have 
the majority with him, and to manage matters so, 
as "never to have the laugh against him.'* 
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It will also be politic to take advantage of any 
little opening that may from time to time present 
itself, to prove his wish **to afford an opportunity 
for the recovery of character ;" and this will greatly 
tend to strengthen that moral influence upon which 
I have dwelt so much throughout this little treatise. 

I shall here beg leave to mention two trifling 
anecdotes, which may, however, tend to illustrate 
the foregoing observations. 

When stationed at Athlone, in the autumn of 
1823, I gave out an order ''that the men's hair 
should be cut closer */' and on the following morning 
I went up to one of the companies on parade, and 
directed that the soldiers should take off their caps ; 
when I pointed out to the captain four men whose 
hair had not been cut close enough, and said ''that 
I should see those men again at the parade next 
morning." 

The day following, when I went up to the com- 
pany, and directed the officer in command of it to 
call the four men to the front whose hair I had 
retnarked upon the day before, I observed a sort of 
titter throughout the company, which broke out into 
a decided laugh, when on their being directed to 
take off their caps, the four fellows presented four 
hare skulls. In fact, thinking to have the laugh 
against me, they had cut their hair as close almost 
as if their heads had been shaved. 
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The attempt to turn an order into ridicule^ is al- 
most enough to try a commanding oflScer*s amia- 
bility, but with a little effort I kept myself cool, 
for it occurred to me^ that if I got angry I should 
have had ** the laugh against me ;" so^ instead of 
showing that I was annoyed^ I joined in the laughs 
which then became both loud and general. 

After a little I said, ** Well, you are, I am sure, 
four good-natured fellows^ to have afforded us all so 
much amusement ; but although I am very glad to 
have a laugh in this way amongst ourselves, yet I 
should not like to have strangers laugh at us." I 
tl^en asked their captain how long he supposed it 
would take before those men's hair would grow suffi- 
ciently for appearing in public. He replied, " Six 
weeks." I then said to the four men, '' I should be 
quite distressed if your sweethearts were to see you 
in so unbecoming a plight, and therefore I am 
forced to order that you be confined to the barracks 
for six weeks." The four fellows looked very silly ; 
the tables were turned on them> and I do not think 
that they ever again tried to turn any order of mine 
into ridicule. 

*' A commanding officer will also do well in taking 
advantage of any little opening that may from time 
to time present itself, to prove his desire to afford 
an opportunity for the recovery of character." 
About the same period as that before adverted to 
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(October, 1823), and which was a very short time 
after I had assumed the command of the Queen's, a 
soldier, whose appearance was remarkable, drew my 
attention. He was a particularly clean and nice- 
looking soldier, but he seemed odd in his manner, 
and did not appear to associate with or speak to any 
one. On inquiring of the adjutant, he informed 
me that the man in question had once been a Ser- 
jeant ; that he had attempted the life of his com- 
manding officer in the West Indies, for which crime 
he had been tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be reduced, and to receive eight hundred lashes, 
— that he had been reduced accordingly, but that 
through the clemency of his commanding officer, the 
corporal punishment had been remitted. The adju- 
tant further stated, " that a better or cleaner sol- 
dier was not in the service ;" but he was, he said, 
so sullen, that no person associated with him, and 
the officers of the regiment looked upon him with a 
sort of horror. 

I continued to observe this man for some little 
time longer, till one day, as he crossed me in the 
barrack-square, in my way to my quarters, I called 
to him by name, and desired him to follow me. 
When I got to my room, I told him, after he had 
entered, to shut the door. I then said to him, 
" Your name, I think, is Dudley ? " He raised his 
hand to his cap, and answered, ''Yes, Sir." I 
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said, " I have observed you for some time. Your 
appearance is much in your favour. You are as 
clean and as well set-up a soldier as there is in the 
regiment. I know your history. You are here 
looked upon almost in the light of an outlaw. It 
would seem that no. one speaks to you, nor do you 
associate with any one. I am aware of the cause 
of your being thus shunned. You once contem- 
plated a crime of the most revolting nature — ^that 
of murder. You attempted the life of your com- 
manding oflScer. You were tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced. All this is true, is it not ? " He 
touched his cap again, and said, "Yes, Sir;" but 
not a muscle moved. '^ Dudley," I said, '* your 
officers have a horror of you, but such a feeling on 
their part is not to be wondered at." Still his 
countenance remained unchanged. ''Now attend 
to what I am about to say to you, Dudley. I have 
watched you for some time, and I pity you; T 
should like to give you an opportunity for recovering 
your place in society, and for regaining that cha- 
racter which once so recommended you to the 
notice of your superiors. I feel desirous to give 
you a trial by making you a corporal, in order that, 
should your conduct deserve it, I may still fiirther 
promote you. Will you, Dudley," said I, looking 
at him earnestly, ''endeavour to do justice to my 
good opinion ? Do you wish for promotion ? " 

c 
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The poor fellow could not answer me. His whole 
frame was convulsed. He cried like a child. I 
patted him on the shoulder and said^ ''That will 
do, Dudley ; you shall be in orders to-morrow.*** 
He was accordingly promoted^ first to be a corporal 
and afterwards to be a Serjeant ; and there was not 
a better non-commissioned officer in the regiment. 
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OFFICERS IN GENERAL. 

I SHALL not swell this little work, by attempting to 
point out to the several ranks of the officers of a regi- 
ment^ the various duties which appertain to each 
class, but content myself with stating generally, that 
they cannot err, if actuated by a sincere desire on 
all occasions to promote and forward the good of 
the service to the best of their abilities ; that they 
contemplate the credit and well-being of their regi- 
ment, beyond any consideration of a selfish or pri- 
vate nature ; and that they support and carry into 
effect, the orders issued by the commanding officer, 
whose will should be law, and to whose mandates all 
should be taught to pay the most implicit obedience. 

As was the devoted affection evinced by that 
gallant hero, the late Sir William Hoste, at the 
battle of Lissa, for the memory of his once-idolized 
chief, when, just as he was going to fire the first 
broadside, he unfurled the inspiring and heart- 
stirring signal, '' Remember Nelson ! " — so should 
the officers and soldiers of a regiment ever remember 
their commanding officer. 

Although I have dwelt upon this part of my 
subject, longer than perhaps may appear necessary, 
yet do I imagine that I have not said too much, in 

c2 
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endeavouring to impress upon the minds of all, the 
devotion, respect, and affection, with which all 
should regard their chief , their leader, their friend, 
their protectory whose frown they should dread, 
whose countenance they should covet, whose glory 
they should consider as their glory, to dishonour 
whom by disobedience or irregularity would be to 
dishonour themselves; in short, whose fair fame 
should be as dear to them as that of a parent. 
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THE MAJORS. 

The majors have only to follow up the orders and 
to tread in the steps of the commanding officer. 
To them, as next in rank, particularly belong the 
several duties of setting the example of strict obe- 
dience ; of unerring integrity in all that they do ; of 
looking after the youthful soldiers, whether officers 
or privates; of upholding the good; of discounte- 
nancing the bad; of correcting and turning the in- 
considerate; of standing, as it were, between the 
thoughtless and the commission of crime, by a pru- 
dent foresight, by well-timed admonition. 
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THE CAPTAINS. 

The captains should be each, m regard to his com- 
pany^ what the commanding officer is to the regi- 
ment^ and each should so demean himself^ that his 
subalterns^ non-commissioned officers^ and soldiers^ 
should look up to him with the same devotion and 
respect, as all ought to the commanding officer. 
He should correct when necessary with firmness, 
but without asperity. 

The soldiers should be encouraged to approach 
him, when they may have any representation to 
make, and never be allowed to retire, until a patient 
hearing has put him in full possession of all the 
particulars of the case. Prompt redress should be 
afforded, if the decision be within the compass of 
the captain's authority ; if not, no time should be 
lost in making the necessary representation to the 
commanding officer. 

Everything should be done to prove to the soldier 
the interest his captain takes in his welfare, and a 
strict and impartial administration on all occasions 
of that most beautiful attribute of power, " justice," 
will so attach the men to their officers, that the fear 
of offending them will operate powerfully in pre- 
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serving the discipline of the regiment, without the 
necessity of punishment 

Of the captains of companies I had intended to 
have said more than appeared in the first edition of 
this little treatise, but pressure as to time prevented 
me from doing so. I now seize the present oppor- 
tunity to bear my humble testimony to their great 
merits to their chivalrous daring on all occasions, to 
their devotion to their duty, and unwearied zeal. 
To them may with great truth be atUibuted the 
excellent discipline of our regiments, and to their 
noble daring and heroic example may in a great 
degree be ascribed the past glories of the British 
army, — glories of which England as a nation is 
justly proud, and although many, indeed most of 
them, have not been requited agreeably to their 
merits, nor have they badges to commemorate their 
past deeds, yet let the heads of the gallant men who 
survive " be held high" (I allude to the captains 
of companies in the war of the Peninsula), for Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, or St. Sebastian would never 
have been won, had not the captains of companies 
so nobly led forward their intrepid soldiers to the 
storm ; and as Buonaparte once said in an order of 
the day, addressed to his victorious army of Italy, 
" that when they returned to Paris, the finger of 
admiration would be pointed to each of them, as 
he walked along the streets, and it would be said. 
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* There goes one of the army of Italy,' " — so should 
the gratitude of England be directed to the captains 
of the army of the Peninsula. 

To conclude^ that regiment alone can be counted 
upon as being really efficient and fit for *' every 
service^'* wherein the captains are to all intents 
and purposes^ the centurions and commanders of 
their companies^ but answerable of course to the 
commanding officer of the regiment^ for the conduct, 
appearance, dress^ discipline and efficiency^ of their 
subalterns, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers. 
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SUBALTERNS. 

The subalterns have only, in all things^ to act up 
to the wishes and orders of their superiors. Youth 
is the time for laying the foundation of future fame. 
Honour and glory are only to be acquired by 
labour, study, devotion, and zeal; but if so sought 
after, are within hope's fervent reach, indeed, within 
its grasp, if opportunity only offer ; to be prepared, 
however, to turn such opportunity to account, the 
young ofBcer should be ever cultivating his improve- 
ment, in all that relates to his profession. He should 
in his own room practice little evolutions, either on 
paper, or with pieces of card as men : in fact, he 
should be constantly employed in some way or 
other likely to improve his mind or his body. All 
martial exercises should be encouraged, and fencing, 
running, riding, and swimming, diligently practised. 
Plain food, early rising, and everything that will 
tend to invigorate the mind and body, ought to be 
encouraged. Excesses of all kinds should be avoided, 
for soldiers should be "careful of their health, 
though prodigal of their lives." 

With regard to pleasure and amusements, I am a 
great advocate for recreation, and I delighted to see 
my young officers noticed. I was always pleased to 
find them enjoying balls ; fond of hunting and other 

c3 
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manly field-sports. All such recreations are in- 
vigorating> and I have generally observed that the 
keenest sportsmen make the best soldiers^ and that 
the most polished manners are perfectly compatible 
with all the duties of an officer. I was therefore 
always pleased to find my officers fond of female 
sodety, which is necessary to subdue and softe^i the 
rougher nature of our sex. On this subject I would 
however caution my young friends against — ^whether 
shall I say ** the all-powerful influence/' or ^' the 
alluring blandishments^ of the fair sex;" and I 
would here strongly recommend to their perusal, 
what is stated by Caesar in his Commentaries, when 
speaking of the physical strength of the Germans, 
he assigns as a cause of their great superiority in 
that respect over the Romans, to be owing to '' the 
forbearance of the men in early life," and the self- 
command which they exercised over themselves; 
also that they never married until after they had 
attained the age of twenty, and that it was reckoned 
a disgrace '^ to indulge in the soft passion at an 
earlier period of life." 

How different is the practice of the civilized sons 
of the present day, when we see striplings, whose 
limbs and muscles are but half formed, entering 
into all the excesses of early dissipation ; and stifling 
as it weremature's advances towards manly growth 
and strength, by permaturely dissipating those 
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resources which she intended for the fiiture sus- 
tenance and vigour of manhood. 

On this subject of health I would strongly recom- 
mend a practice which T am satisfied will be found 
not only greatly advantageous in preserving health, 
but likely to impart energy and vigour to the whole 
frame — I mean the rubbing with a coarse towel or 
horse-hair gloves every morning the whole body 
and limbs, and then with a sponge and cold, or 
tepid, water washing idl over ; after which another 
good rubbing will be necessary to dry the surface. 
I have practised this from a very early period of my 
life, oftentimes twice a day, and perhaps in a great 
degree I may attribute to this habit my never 
having had pain* or ache of any kind; and what 
is rather remarkable, I went through the Peninsular 
campaigns, from 1809 to the close of the war at 
Toulouse in 1814, without ever having been one 
day indisposed, one day inefficient, or ever absent 
from my duty. This is saying a good deal, when 
it is considered that we were in the field during the 
winter as well as the summer months, and that I 
was for the whole time a regimental officer, sleeping, 
like my men, frequently on the wet ground, some- 
times under canvass, oftentimes without tents, and 
frequently rising from the swampy earth with our 
clothes saturated by the rain wliich had fallen 
during the night 
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Since the first edition of this work was published^ 
I have been the instrument of bringing into general 
notice and use^ Horse-hair Gloves and Straps 
for the purposes of friction and of grooming the 
body^ and thousands are the letters of thanks 
which I have received from friends^ as well as from 
persons unknown to me^ and distant^ who have de- 
rived the greatest possible benefit from using my 
mode of friction; and so satisfied am I of the 
soundness of my practice^ that I shall append a 
copy of a little paper I published when I brought 
the horse-hair gloves out.* I shall also give copies 
of some letters of mine respecting a Tin Oven f 
which I have lately submitted to the public, and 
certain I am that my ovens^ as well as my gloves^ 
will in time get into very general use. 

I must mention here^ that happening to fall in 
with, when he was last in this country, my excellent 
and kind friend. Sir Benjamin D'Urban, after his 
return from the West Indies, where he had been for 
I believe nine or ten years, — I was very much de- 
lighted to see him looking quite as well as before 
he left England ; and when congratulating him upon 
his healthy appearance, he told me that during the 
whole time of his sojourn in the West Indies, '* he 
had never known one day's illness." On comparing 
notes afterwards, I found out that Sir Benjamin 
* See Appendix, No. 1. f Ibid., No. 2. 
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followed exactly the system I have been recom- 
mending— namely, rubbing and sponging, every 
morning, and frequently also before going to bed. 

This will, I hope, induce others to adopt and 
persevere in a similar practice, which also has 
in its support the high authority of Dr. Frank- 
Un, the friend of Washington, who took what he 
called an air bath every morning. — (See his Life.) 

Before quitting my young friends, in whose wel- 
fare and profesaonal advancement I take a very 
deep interest, I am anxious to caution them against 
listening to, or imbibing, the really stupid and un- 
meaning theory, ^' that good luck has a great deal 
to do with the fortunes of mankind." I have heard 
some say, '^ What a lucky man the Duke of 
Wellington is!" I have heard others say, ''What 
a lucky fellow Lord Beresford isP' "What a 
lucky fellow Kempt is !" &c. &c. This I take to 
be not only utter nonsense, but also downright in- 
justice; for by such insinuations the zealous and 
hard-workinj^ officer, would be robbed of his real 
merit, and which has been the true cause of his ad- 
vancement and honour. 

With reason it might perhaps be thought, that 
an officer was lucky in having escaped being 
knocked over upon some one of the many perils 
and dangers he had passed through ; and it may 
be said that Lord Beresford was fortunate '' not to 
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have been killed," when he was shot through th6 
side at the battle of Salamanca. The same also of 
Lord Hill, when wounded in the forehead at the 
head of his gallant corps, the 90th Regiment, on 
the 13th of March, in Egypt, on which occasion his 
Lordship's life was saved by his helmet ;* and in 
like manner may Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir 
James Kempt, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir John 
Colbome, Sir Edward Blakeney, Sir Thomas 
Arbuthnot, Sir Henry Hardinge, Colonel Fer- 
gusson, the brothers Napier, and many others, be 
considered fortunate ^'on being still alive and 
well," though riddled, as most of them were, by 
many balls. This, as I have said, may be termed 
good luck ; but it was not accident, chance, or luck 
that raised those distinguished individuals to their 
present elevated rank. No ; it was downright hard 
work, severe fighting, close application, devoted 
zeal, determined gallantry, and perseverance in 
conquering difficulties. 

I have named amongst the gaUant crew just 
enumerated, one to whom I owe a great debt of 
gratitude, for the kindness, and I trust I may be 
permitted to say the friendship, with which he 
honoured me, during the considerable and active 
period which I served under his immediate com- 
mand. An officer, whose greatest glory is, that to 
* The 90th Regiment at that time wore helmeti. 
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his own iBxertions and deeds alone are to be at- 
tributed the many honors he has so nobly won. I 
allude to Sir James Kempt; and I consider it no 
common good fortune in respect to myself^ that I 
served under his command^ and in his brigade in 
the Light Division^ in the two great and glorious 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 

If I were to search through the whole of our 
Army List, I could not select from so many dis- 
tinguished names, any one naK>re fit for being held 
up before the youthful members of the profession, 
as an example for their guidance and imitation, 
than the distinguished officer I have named. 

Sir James Kempt first burst upon us by the 
determined gallantry he evinced at the head of a 
light battalion at the battle of Maida, when he gave 
a lesson, and afforded jtTroo/^ to the boasting chief of 
the hostile army — "That British soldiers could 
fight," — a truth which Regnier had previously ap- 
peared to doubt. 

For Sir James Kempt^s distinguished services on 
that occasion he was made King's Aide-de-Camp, 
and throughout almost all the subsequent triumphs 
of the British army, we find that Sir James Kempt 
stood foremost in the gallant throngs as attested by 
his many wounds, closing his bright career, as far as 
it has yet run, by stepping into the command and 
charging at the head of the heroic Fifth Division 
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at the battle of Waterloo, vacated by the glorious 
death of its former leader and chief, the ever-to-be- 
lamented Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton. 

I could continue to dilate upon the services of Sir 
James Kempt, but my little treatise would be 
swelled into a larger volume than I have determined 
it shall remain, were I to enter into a recital of all 
Sir James's glories. He served in Egypt as Secre- 
tary to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and after the death 
of that renowned General, continued to serve in the 
same capacity under Lord Hutchinson, and I cannot 
perhaps more appropriately close this little sketch 
of Sir James Kempt's services, than by saying, 
in the words of Lord Hutchinson, as applied to the 
Army of Egypt generally — " That he has always 
done his duty, and on all occasions, has nobly 
upheld the fame of the British name and nation,*' 

I have said that honour and glory are not to be 
acquired without labour, without study, without 
devotion, without zeal ; but if so sought for, they 
are vrilhin hope's fervent reach, indeed vrithin her 
grasp, if opportunity only offer. The fact is, that 
as we cannot dive into futurity, we know not what 
fate may have in store for us. Little did the Great 
Captain himself, when he was a subaltern, dream of 
the glories of his after life, or that he should one 
day be " a Duke !" This example should inspire 
young ambition to look forward with hope and 
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confidence to a bright goal of distinction. I repeat, 
we none of us know what naay yet be in store for us, 
and therefore we should work, we should labour, 
and we should study. 

I may here mention a curious little piece of bio- 
graphy, which affords a marked illustration of the 
foregoing observation, ** that we know not what may 
yet be in store for us." 

When I joined the Queen's in 1823 the regiment 
wanted an adjutant. I had previously served for a 
short time in the 72nd Regiment as major, and I 
had great reason to think favourably of the serjeant- 
major of that corps, by name James Littlejohn. 
Sir Henry Torrens, the colonel then of the Queen's, 
wished to get an adjutant for his regiment from the 
Guards ; but at my request, James Littlejohn was 
appointed, and never was there, I verily believe, in 
the service, a more^zealous, a more indefatigable, or 
a more efficient officer in the grade he filled. 

He was unceasingly employed in matters con- 
nected with his duty ; he was respected by all ranks ; 
and was retiring in his manner towards his brother 
officers. 

At the mess he invariably sat at the bottom of the 
table, and the cloth after dinner was scarcely re- 
moved, when he withdrew, to ^'attend the school of 
instruction for teaching the young soldiers to read 
and write." 
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He was the first mau up in the morning, and 
the last to go to bed, if anything was wrong or men 
out after hours. 

He never frequented parties, but was always at 
his post ; and never, during the whole time that 
he was under my command^ did he utter a syl- 
lable to the prejudice of any one ; and though re- 
markably strict in seeing that the duties of the re- 
giment were performed in a regular and proper man- 
ner, yet he was greatly beloved and respected both 
by the non-commissioned officers and the privates. 

In 1825 he embarked with and accompanied 
his regiment to India. About four years afterwards 
he got into some difficulties about money, and bor- 
rowedy as I understood, some two or three hundred 
pounds from the quarter-master-serjeant This 
circumstance came to the knowledge of the com- 
manding officer, who felt himself called upon to 
institute an inquiry, which ended in the adjutant 
being brought to a court-martial on the charges, 
^ as I was informed," of having borrowed money 
from a non-commissioned officer, and, when inter- 
rogatedy '* for denying that he had done so ;^ which 
charges being substantiated against him, he was 
sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

His subsequent history is very curious. After 
losing his commission, my letters from Bombay in- 
formed me, that he had started in the direction of 
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Persia '* to seek his Jbrtune.** For two or three 
years I could hear nothing more of him, until one 
day, upon taking up the newspaper, the following 
paragraph, which I quote from memory, drew my 
attention : — 

'* Extract from the Perth Courier. — 'Extra- 
ordinary instance of good fortune. — James Little- 
john, a native of this town, who enlisted some years 
ago in the 72nd Regiment, and by his good 
conduct raised himself to be corporal, serjeant, 
and afterwards serjeant-major of that corps, was 
selected to be the adjutant of the Queen's Royak 
by the adjutant-general of the army, Major-General 
Sir Henry Torrens, at that time colonel of the 
regiment, which corps Mr. littlejohn accompanied 
to India in the year 1825. About two years after 
his leaving England we lost all knowledge of him 
for some time, he having ceased to take our Courier 
of us, and we feared that he had died ; until, to our 
surprise, we received a letter from him a few days 
since, dated Bagdad, by which it appears that he is 
at present a general officer m that service, and in 
command of the Guards of the Caliph.' " 

At the time that I read this account in the paper 
I was on the staff of the army in Ireland, and to a 
tale so extraordinary I hesitated to give implicit 
faith ; but some months afl;erwards, happening to 
be in London on a few days' leave, I called one day 
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on the tailor employed by the regiment, and upon 
my asking him if he had lately heard from the 
corps, he said that he often received orders from 
the officers. '^ But, Sir," he said, " whom do you 
think I had a letter from a short time ago? From 
your old adjutant, Mr. Littlejohn, dated Bag- 
dad ;" and he then told me nearly verbatim what 
the newspaper account had before stated, and also, 
that General Littlejohn's pay was equal to 3000/. 

a-year. Upon this I said, '' Well, Mr. , the 

next letter you receive from Bagdad will be, I dare 
say, from Caliph Littlejohn ; for it will not at all 
surprise me to hear, some day, of his becoming 
caliph, seeing that he has already (and in so short 
a time) raised himself from obscurity to his present 
rank and command." 

This Arabian tale will, I have no doubt, give a 
fillip to the dream of young ambition ; for who knows 
^^ that he may not awake one day and find himself" 
the Caliph of Bagdad. " 

Since writing the foreging from memory, I founds 
amongst my papers, the very extract which I had 
cut out of a Newspaper, and which I shall now in- 
insert* By late accounts it appears that General 

* ** Singular Gradation op Fortune.— TTowards the close of this 
late war, in which he took an active part, James Littlejohn, a native 
and inhabitant of this city, enlisted in the 72nd Regiment of Foot. 
In the course of a few years, his sobriety, attention^ and bravery 
as a soldier, were rewarded by a gradual advaficement through the 
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Littlejohn has fallen a victim to the climate of 
Bagdad. 

different ranks of non-commissioned officer^ to the arduous situa- 
tion of Serjeant^Major. While in this capacity, and after his far- 
ther promotion, his attachment to his native place was so far 
manifested by his being a regular subscriber for this Journal for 
many years, and in various distant quarters of the globe, while 
on his aged mother and others of the family he bestowed the 
kindest filial and fraternal attention and aid. Subsequently he 
was promoted to the rank of Adjutant in the Queen's Royals, and 
with this latter regiment he went out to India, and after a few 
years' residence there we lost trace of him, and supposed he must 
have fallen a victim to the climate or the tigers. From a letter 
lately received, we now find him enjoying his evening lounge in 
the long and celebrated valley through which Mirzah beheld the 
Tide of Life flowing towards the Happy Islands, or in the very 
gardens which, in connexion with the name of Aladdin, have 
become immortal. He is now in the ancient and renowned city 
of Bagdad ; a city of romantic and mystical recollection on the 
mind of every one who has read (and who has not ?) the interest- 
ing thoutand and one stories of the ''Arabian Nights." There 
our townsman now commands the guards of the Caliph, and is 
only second in .command of his whole army ! The services of this 
gallant soldier, who was one of the best disciplinarians in the 
British line, must be of infinite value to an Asiatic Prince, and 
firom the rapidity of his promotion it would appear his merits are 
duly appreciated. By the letter above alluded to, we understand 
that proposals have been, or are about to be made to the British 
Government, to establish a steam navigation on the Euphrates, 
from Beer to Hillah, from HiUah by a canal to Bagdad, aud 
thence by the Persian Gulf to Bombay. By this channel letters 
would reach Bagdad in less than a month, and would greatly 
facilitate the commimicatiou betwixt Britain and her Indian pos- 
sessions.*' — Perth Courier, 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATES. 

With r^ard to the non-commissioned officers and 
privates, I have only to remark, that they should 
consider the honour, the character, the good name 
of their regiment before every other consideration. 
' When this spirit exists throughout a corps all will go 
on well ; here the moral influence will predominate. 

To more fully impress again upon the minds of 
my readers this said all-powerful impulse, I shall 
state a few particulars that occurred when I was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Queen's. I joined that 
regiment at Dublin in the month of August, 1823. 
I had come from a regiment the most regular in its 
habits, and the most orderly of any corps at that 
time, perhaps, in His Majesty's service, the 72nd 
Regiment, which was then commanded by that ex- 
cellent and zealous officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Felix 
Calvert, whose retirement since from the command 
he so well filled, has been a serious loss to the service 
at large, and an irreparable one to the 72nd Regiment. 

On assuming the command of the Queen's, I really 
was surprised and shocked at the irregularities of not 
only the privates, but also of some of the non-com- 
missioned officers ; and I could not previously have 
imagined, that a corps so disorganized could be 
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found in the British army. Twenty and thirty 
men used frequently to be reported absent at tattoo, 
and when the regiment was on morning parade, they 
used to come rolling into the barrack-yard (after 
having been out all night) shirtless, with only their 
&tigue jacket and trowers on, having sold all in 
Barrack-street. The companies were, from right to 
left, over head and ears in debt. The hospital was 
crowded with sick; and in fact, anything so deplo- 
rable I could not have imagined of a British regi- 
ment I really scarcely knew what to do, where 
everything was so bad; but I clearly saw that as 
long as we remained in Dublin there could be no 
hope of amendment. I was fortunate, however, in 
having as good and as gentlemanly a corps of officers 
as any in the army, who were anxious, and only 
wanted, '^to be set right" Drinking, amongst the 
non-commissioned officers and privates, was the 
great cause of all the evil that existed. 

I soUcited to be sent away from Dublin, and I 
was ordered to Athlone. On the line of march the 
first morning I thought I saw the serjeant-major 
move along very unsteadily. I could not at first 
bring myself to think that he was drunk. I was 
riding in rear of the division, and keeping my eye on 
him, in a Uttle time his repeated lurches removed 
all doubt from my mind. I rode up and found 
him so grossly intoxicated as to be scarcely intel- 
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ligible. I immediately directed him to halt^ and 
consigned him over to the care of a serjeant, with 
directions to proceed at a slow rate, and to report to 
me, on their arrival at the place where the division 
was to halt for the night. The serjeant -major 
and his conductor arrived about an hour after the 
division. The march had sobered the former. I 
then put him in arrest, observing that he probably 
would never be allowed again to appear on a parade 
of the regiment. I reported the case to the ad- 
jutant-general, recommending at the same time that 
the man should be discharged, which was done, and 
I got rid of him. 

After the arrival of the regiment at Athlone, I 
set to in earnest, determined to put down drunken- 
ness. To the officers in general the attempt ap- 
peared hopeless, but I was resolved to carry my 
point, and I succeeded. It would appear tedious, I 
fear, were I to enter into an explanation of the 
particulars of the system I pursued. Let it suffice 
to say, "that it was successful." Drunkenness 
vanished, and my men got into capital condition. I 
had scarcely any sick, and all the companies got 
out of debt. 

At the expiration of eight months the regiment 
received the route for Dublin, from whence we were 
to embark for this country, preparatory to the corps 
proceeding to India. The question was a nervous 
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one, and most of the officers I saw were afraid, that 
on returning to their old haunts of dissipation and 
drunkenness, the soldiers would again forget their 
duty. I own I did not dread the ordeal, and my 
hopes were not disappointed. 

We remained in Dublin nearly a month, and 
during the whole of that time, to the best of my 
recollection, we had not a man absent at tattoo, nor, 
I believe, was there a man in the guard-room 
during that period ; and certainly I did not hear of 
any men being drunk. 

This is another illustration of moral influence ; 
one more I shall add. The regiment disembarked 
at Portsmouth under the command of the major, as 
I had obtained leave of absence. From Portsmouth 
the regiment marched to Chatham, where I joined it 
late in the evening, about a fortnight after its arri- 
val in that garrison. 

The first report that the major made to me was 
an annoying one. He told me that the Queen's 
and the Marines had fallen out ; that the night 
before there had been a great deal of fighting be- 
tween the two corps ; that a good many men had 
been injured in the row, which had occurred in the 
streets of Chatham ; that all the East India recruits 
had sided with our men; and that there were a 
great number of both the Marines, the Company's 
recruits, and of our regiment prisoners, in the main- 

D 
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guards who had been taken up by the garrison 
picquet the night before ; and that from all he had 
heard, he feared there would be sad doings again 
that evening. 

Before he had well finished his recital, the orderly 
of the commandant. Sir Archibald Christie, came 
to say that Sir Archibald wanted to see me imme- 
diately. I had been delayed in presenting myself, 
in order to hear the major's report. On my 
arrival at Sir Archibald's quarters, he repeated 
nearly word for word what Major Williams had 
told me before, adding that he should immediately 
apply for the removal of the Queen's^ otherwise 
that he could not answer for the consequences. I 
begged of him to give me four-and-twenty hours' 
respite, and I pledged myself not to object to his 
suggestion, if by the expiration of that time, order 
were not re-established ; but that as I had only 
just rejoined the regiment from leave of absence, 
I trusted he would grant the indulgence I soli- 
cited. I can never feel su£Sciently obliged to Sir 
Archibald Christie for the frank, kind, and generous 
confidence with which he acceded to my request. 
He replied, " Very well, you shall have four-and- 
twenty hours, and I conclude that you will severely 
punish those men who were taken up by the picquet 
last night." He then said '* We shall have a ter- 
rible row, I fear, to-night. I have ordered the 57th 
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Regiment into the town on picquet I am going down 
myself at eight o'clock, and I should be glad for you 
to ride with me." Accordingly at eight o'clock Sir 
Archibald and I rode down into the town together, 
and certainly I never witnessed in my life a scene of 
greater riot and disorder, than presented itself to 
our view, immediately as we got into the main street. 
The ^op windows were all closed. Lights were 
in most of those of" the first floor. The soldiers of 
the Marines, of the Queen's, and the East India 
Company's recruits, were in direct and serious aflray. 
Blows were passing quick. Some bayonets were 
drawn, and the picquets of the 57th Regiment were 
exerting their armed interference apparently to 
little purpose, for I never saw men more determined 
than the combatants appeared to be. My men did 
not at the time know that I had returned. I rode 
into the centre of the row. I called out, *' For 
shame, Queen's! what are you about? Go to 
your barracks — go to your barracks." 

Immediately I saw my own soldiers begin to 
draw off, and in a little time every thing was quiet. 
Sir Archibald Christie and myself afterwards pa- 
trolled almost through all the streets in the lower 
town; then we went to the upper town, which being 
qiiiet also, we got home about ten o'clock. 

On leaving Sir Archibald I went to the Marine 
barracks, and having inquired for the quarters of 

d2 
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Colonel Campbell, who commanded the corps, I 
told bis servant that I wished to speak to his 
master ; upon which be said that Colonel Campbell 
was just getting into bed. I replied, however, that 
I must see him, aiid directed him to let his master 
know that I was there, when Colonel Campbell 
obligingly admitted me into his bed-room. I intro- 
duced myself to him as the commanding officer of 
the Queen's. I told him that I very much regretted 
the difference that had shown itself between the two 
corps ; that it was too late to enter into the subject 
that night, but I begged to know at what hour his 
parade would be on the following morning, and re- 
quested he would be so good as to allow of my 
being present. 

Having obtained the colonel's acquiescence, I took 
my leave, and on my return to my own quarters, I 
gave orders for my parade to be a little after that 
of the Marines. 

On the next morning I proceeded to the Marine 
barracks. The corps was on parade. I went up to 
and saluted Colonel Campbell, and begged to be 
allowed to say a few words to his men. He con- 
sented, and formed his regiment into square. 

I announced myself as the commanding officer 
of the Queen's. I said I regretted, more than I 
could describe, that any difference should have 
arisen between two corps that had fought and 
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conquered together on the plains of Egypt ; that 
such recollections should tend to promote friendship 
and good feelings and not disunion^ between the two 
corps; that the Marines had assisted in gaining 
for me the medal I then wore (for I had put on my 
Egyptian medal for the occasion). I did not^ I 
said« appear there to defend or palliate the conduct 
of my own regiment ; on the contrary^ from all I 
had heard^ I conceived my men had been in the 
wrong. "One only blame,** I said, *'I attach to 
you. Marines, which is, that you have not made 
allowance for my men being quite inexperienced, 
whilst you are formed soldiers, veterans, I may say, 
compared with them. However," I said, " I trust 
that all bad feeling between the two corps is at an 
end, and as an emblem of good fellowship, permit 
me," I said to Colonel Campbell, '* to shake hands 
with you." We did greet each other accordingly, 
and I could perceive clearly that my words had 
made an impression on the men. 

I then went to my own parade. I said to the 
soldiers, ** Queen's, you have been behaving ill. You 
should not have forgotten me in my absence. I 
never forget you. My great delight and pride are, 
that I have been able hitherto to preserve discipline 
without being obliged to have recourse to extreme 
punishment. I thought better of you. I thought 
that^ whether absent or present, the character of 
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the Queen's and niy reputatiou as your commanding 
officer, would have been dear to you, but I am 
sadly deceived. Your recent riotous conduct has 
disgraced ub all. Now hear me. There are highi 
walls and strong' gates around us ; ! could bar yi 
all in — confine you all to the barracks, but if I can^ 
not command you except in that way, I shall 
aider myself as unfit longer to remain at your head. 
Your conduct this evening will determine mine. 
The gates will be free to you as usual, but my 
orders are, that after six o'clock this evening, ' not 
a soldier of the regiment be found outside the bai 
racks.' Officers, fall out. Adjutant, dismiss 
regiment." 

After my parade was over I went to Sir Archi- 
bald Christie, and said to him, " Sir Archibald, yoii 
asked me to accompany you last night into the 
town, I shall request of you to accompany me this 
evening. " " Well," said Sir Archibald, " what 
have you done with those fellows? I hope you 
have ordered ihem to be tried immediately?" 
" You have kindly given me," I said, " Sir Archi- 
bald, twenty-four hours; and until that time si 
have expired, you must leave me to myself, 
pray ride into the town this evening along with' 



las 



y?" 
with^^l 



At eight o'clock accordingly we rode down toge- 
ther; the town was perfectly quiet, and we di 
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meet vsith a single soldier of the Queen's. Ail 
animosity between the two corps ceased altogether, 
and the best feeling continued to exist between my 
soldiers and the Marines as long as we remained 
at Chatham, which was for nearly five months 
-mftenvards. 

This was to me a great victory, for it was a tndy 
moral one. Had I punished the first rioters I 
should have lost the day, A reconciliation never 
could have been effected, and I must have had the 
disgrace of seeing my regiment removed from the 
garrison of Chatham in consequence of their riotou-j 
and irregular conduct. 

I feel myself called upon here to recommend the 
adoption of a systemj which I pursued myself for 
several years, and which I found most effectual in 
making ray soldiers keep good hours ; this was, that 
whenever a man was reported absent at tattoo, the 
whole section to which he belonged mounted imme- 
diately as an inlying picquet, vrtder the command 
of the officer of the section, and on picquet the sec- 
tion remained, until the missing man was found or 
accounted for. The irregularity was thus put down 
by the moral influence here acting under the im- 
pelling power of public opinion ; no other punish- 
ment was necessary than the upbraidings the culprit 
was sure to meet with from his comrades on hi« 
return. Some officers 1 know would object to ihis 
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plan^ by saying, that the innocent should not be 
made to suffer for the guilty; however, to this I 
reply, that nothing ought to be considered a hard- 
ship which tends to promote the good of the service. 
Indeed, I should always be glad to find that the 
captain of the company volunteered being of the 
picquet also, for this would still make the system the 
more imposing; and if the commanding officer 
himself would sometimes be in the way when the 
offender was brought back, it would be still better* 
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RECRUITS. 

As is the nursery to the plantation^ so are the re- 
cruits to a regiment ; for its future beauty and ex- 
cellence will as entirely depend upon the training 
of the animal plants, as a plantation will be in- 
fluenced by the previous care bestowed upon the 
seedling's early culture. 

There exists^ indeed, no one subject upon which 
the well-being of the service appears so intimately 
to depend, as on the treatment of the young soldier 
when he first joins his regiment ; yet, this primary 
(object is not always sufficiently attended to. 

In most regiments it is the practice, as soon as a 
recruit joins, to send him immediately to his com- 
pany, where little account is taken of him some- 
times for months, except by the pay and drill- 
serjeant, or corporal of the squad he is told off to. 
He is subjected to be buffeted about by the old 
soldiers, and, in fact, driven from post to pillar, — he 
seems without one friend to cheer and support his 
spirits under the great change which he has lately 
experienced. The consequence is, that he looks 
back with regret on the rash act which has brought 
upon him so much misery, and frequently, through 
despair deserts, to fly from what appears to him a 
slavery insupportable. 

d3 
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In place of the practice above adverted to> it 
would^ I think> be very desirable, that there should 
be a room set apart entirely for recruits, to be called 
the ^' Recruits'-Room :*' which should be placed 
under the care and superintendence of the most 
steady, well-conducted, and best-tempered serjeant 
in the regiment. The head drill-serjeant ought to 
possess all the necessary qualifications for this duty, 
in which event he will perhaps be the fittest person 
to preside over the recruits'-room, assisted by such 
other drill-serjeants or corporals as may be re- 
quired, according to the number of recruits. 

The recruits' -room should be frequently visited 
by the commanding o£Scer, by the adjutant, and by 
the serjeant->major, when a cheering word and an 
encouraging manner on the part of their superiors, 
will greatly tend towards rendering the recruits at- 
tached to, and fond of, the service. 

The captain of the company will of course, also 
take an interest in the young soldiers who are one 
day to fill up his ranks, and by his questions he 
will beneficially prove to the recruit, that be takes 
a great interest in his well-being and comfort : thus 
will each recruit imbibe kindly feelings towards his 
captain, even before he comes under his more im- 
mediate command, and when he joins the company, 
he will naturally understand that in his captain he 
has a friend and protector. 
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. The recruit will generally take from four to six 
months to perfiMSt himia his exercise and instruction ; 
and when ordered to join his company^ he probably 
will have sent with him one or more of his young 
associates^ who^ from having been broke in together^ 
%nd from being in dose habits of intimacy during 
the period of their tuition^ will have imbibed for 
each other a strong regard and friendship, which 
will tend to their comfort and support, when thrown 
amongst the old soldiers. 

On any particularly named day> suppose the first 
Monday of every month, the recruits of the pre- 
ceding month should be brought into the presence 
of the cc»nanding oflScer at the orderly-room^ with 
their padcs on, containing all their necessaries, which 
the commanding officer will probably wish to in- 
spect. The captain of the company should be 
furnished with a little abstract of the recruit's 
account, for the information of the commanding 
officer, who will ask such questions of the captain 
and recruit as he may judge necessary. This in- 
quiry and investigation will impress on the mind 
of the recruit, *' that justice and his interest are the 
great objects in view ;" and such a system will most 
completely obviate any unfair advantage, which 
might be taken by Serjeants or others, in supplying 
him with necessaries. 

A recruits* defaulters' book should be regulaiiy 
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kept, and when a recruit is sent to join his company, 
an extract from this book, should accompany him, 
signed by the adjutant. 

The drill of the recruits never should exceed an 
hour at a time ; in the winter twice a-day, and in 
the summer three times. At those drills inattentive 
recruits should be kept out a quarter of an hour 
Ipnger than the general squad, and this ought always 
to be noted in the defaulters' book. 

The drill of the recruits should be made to vary 
from one day to another. The principal attention 
of the instructors should be directed to the object 
of obtaining the most perfect position of the recruit 
when halted. The chest, head, and upper part of 
the body should be advanced as much as possible ; 
the arms close to the sides, but without constraint, 
elbows turned in, and palms of the hands out The 
facings should then be gone through, and afterwards 
the extension motions practised. 

Too much attention cannot be bestowed on this 
most important point — the position of the recruit 
when halted; and unless perfection be attained in 
this groundwork of after excellence of movement, 
company or battalion drill will, in a great degree, 
be thrown away ; for if the position of the soldier 
when halted be incorrect, it is impossible that he 
can march with precision. Some recruits are 
naturally, or in consequence of the work they have 
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been -used to, " round-shouldered." To correct this 
defect, they should be practised to carry across their 
shoulders long wands> or sticks, held in the first 
instance at their right side, which they should, at 
the word " Attention," bring across their bodies in 
front, seizing the stick at about a foot from each end 
with both their hands, and with the backs of the 
hands turned upwards. At the word '« TWo" the 
sticks should be slowly raised, in a horizontal 
position, above the level of the crown of the head, 
and at the second "Two," the sticks, at the full 
length of the arms, should be passed over the head, 
and then, by dropping the hands, they should be 
allowed to lower until they shall have reached the 
middle of the shoulders^ and be placed across them 
like a back-board. The sticks may then occasion- 
ally be thrown to the rear of the body, so as to 
force the points of the shoulders well back ; but as 
this exercise with the stick is rather constrained, it 
should never be continued beyond two or three 
minutes at a time, particularly at first. 

When the desired perfection of position at a halt 
shall have been attained, the recruit should be taught 
the balance-step. Sir John Moore, that excellent 
officer, whose memory must ever be held sacred by 
every military man that understands, and takes an 
interest in, his profession, insisted greatly on the 
practice of the balance-step, and perhaps to its 
adoption and constant practice in those three most 
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distinguished regiments, the 43rd^ and 52nd Light 
Infantry^ and 95th Regiment^ now the Rifle Corps^ 
may in a great measure be attributed that ex- 
cellence and perfection in field movement, which 
they arrived at, under Sir John Moore's command 
and superintendence; an excellence never sur- 
passed, — a perfection attainable only by the same 
means, namely, by teaching the recruit how to stand 
before you commence instructing him how to march, 
and by teaching him how to balance himself upon 
his limbsy before any forward movement be at^ 
tempted. Again and again it should be impressed 
on the minds of instructors, that without perfection 
in the preliminary instruction of the recruit, nothing 
can be hoped for, favourable to correct movement 
either in company or battalion drill. 

After the recruit shall have had his arms delivered 
to him, still the drill without arms should be prac- 
tised at least once a day, and even in regiments the 
drill without arms should never be laid aside ; and 
the evening parades, which may be under the 
captain of the day, assisted by the adjutant, cannot 
be better employed, than in the practice of posi- 
tion, of the extension motions, and drill without 
arms. 

Before quitting the subject of recruits, it may be 
well to recommend that the recruits, on first joining 
their regiment, should not be placed immediately 
on the same system of messing as the old soldiers. 
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Giving them meat every day in the first instance 
frequently causes iUness amongst them. To avoid 
this inconvenience^ it will be desirable^ during the 
first two or three months, that for two days in the 
week the recruit be permitted to have at dinner the 
food he was most accustomed to before he enlisted 
-^namely, potatoes and milk, if he be an Irishman ; 
bread and cheese, and a glass of beer, if an-English* 
man ; and burgoo, or haggis, if he be a Scotchman. 
This sort of messing occasionally will be con- 
sidered a great treat, and will tend very much to 
prevent the evil before adverted to. 

When practicable, soldiers should be encouraged 
to learn to swim. The British army are nearly as 
much sailors as soldiers. Regiments have fre- 
quently had to disembark on an enemy's coast 
under a heavy fire; such was the case at the 
landing in Egypt* I was present on that occasion. 
Many boats were sunk by the enemy's artillery. I 
shall never forget seeing our poor fellows who could 
not swim struggling for a moment or two, and then 
going down. The boat I was in grounded at some 
distance from the shore. We had to leap from the 
bow of the launch into the sea, and under a very 
heavy fire. We were above our waists, but our 
brave fellows were not dismayed; they cheered, 
gained the dry ground , formed, loaded, fired, charged, 
and routed the enemy. 
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From that momeiit I hai^ I may truly say, 
''loved the British soldiers," and the maiq^ proo& 
wfaidi I hafe since witnessed of the noUe courage 
of our brave feUoirs hare endeared them to me still 
more. Tbey are worthy of protection and care. 

The present Lieutenant-General Sr William 
HousUmn commanded my regiment (which was the 
58th) in Egyjyt. It was chemng to see him at the 
head of his men. Sootbmd should be proud of her 
sons; they are brave fellows. Sir John Moore 
commanded the brigade — true blood abo — and 
Sir Balph Abercrombie was Commander-in-Chief. 
How greatly sudi heroes ennoble the land of their 
birth! I repeat, Scotland has reason to hold her 
head high. 

BRAVE ESCOTIA: PROUD SSCOTIA! 



Her men are brave, her women £ur. 

Brave Eecotia!&c 
High are her mountains, dear her air; Ac 
How many of her aons lie cold, Ac 
Young wtoi they fell, m y/bry MS Ac 

A numerous list might soon be form'd, Ac. 
Of gallant Scots who have adom'd, Ac. 
By their bright deeds Escotia's name, Ac 
As blaxon'd on the scroll of fame, Ac 

But three shall now suffice my lay^--Ac 
Btave Houstoun still sunriTes the day, Ac. 
Whilst Abercrombie — gallant Moore, Ac 
They both sleep on a foreign shore, Ac 
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Sir William Houstoun and his regiment were not 
done justice to in the accounts detailing the action 
of the 21st of March. In that of the 8th^ the 
TXhole business was a dash of noble darings and all 
the troops engaged " raced glory's path in couples;" 
but in the battle of the 21st^ the several corps were 
in position^ and a correct estimate was easily formed 
in regard to the conduct of individual regiments. 
The 58th on that day certainly had the post of 
honour^ for the regiment occupied the old palace, 
which was on the right of the line ; and nothing 
could be finer than the steadiness of the corps, and 
the soldiers did not fire until the French were 
within twenty yards. If the 58th had been forced, 
the day most probably would have been lost. At 
this distance of time it will seem strange, perhaps, 
to recur to events so long gone by, but a military 
man will be thought excusable for trying, though 
late, to do justice to his — I was going to say, first 
love — first regiment 

It was a comfortable reflection whilst we were 
pulling towards the shore at the landing, to know 
thatlwcLS a good swimmer. I was afterwards upset 
near Cairo, in the middle of the Nile. I was at the 
time very ill of a fever, in consequence of a bad wound, 
and was stretched on a plank almost insensible. 
The boat was suddenly upset by a squall ; she im- 
mediately filled and went down. 
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The fiervaiQt I had with me caught me by the 
hair. This and the shock brought me to my 
senses. My life was then saved by swimming, or 
rather by floating. A large row-boal, which was/d: 
the time not a great distance from us^ saw what had 
occurred, pulled for us^ and picked us up. My fever 
was cured by the dip ; I became quite well after a 
few days^ although^ from having lost my Uttle 
baggage^ I remained in my wet clothes for twelve 
hours — in fact^ they dried on me. The cold damp, 
I conclude, drew the fever from me. Soldiers 
should learn to swim. The recruits should also be 
trained to be tidy in everything ; and at night, when 
going to bed, they should be made so to place 
their ckAhes as, if necessary^ to be able to dress in 
the dark. The same as to their arms and appoint- 
ments. It is expedient also sometimes to practise 
them at turning out in the night without a lights 
This in some degree will prepare them for scenes 
they may in after-life have to take part in ; it must 
make them reflect, and that will be of use. 
Soldiers sometimes are panic-struck from not sur^ 
mising beforehand, ^^ on what may possibly hap- 
pen'^ 

If I thought I could take such a liberty without 
giving oSence, I would humbly suggest that the 
recruiting of regiments should be carried on as 
much as possible by regiments themselves — I mean. 
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by sending out all round the cantonments of the 
I'egiment, recruiting parties, say to the extent of 
twenty miles aroimd the station c^ the corps. The 
advantage <^ this mode of recruiting is, that the 
eonmianding officer of the regiment will himself be 
the approving officer, and it is very dear that he 
will pass such men only as are unobjectionable. 

I obtained leave to adopt this mode of recruiting 
when I commanded the Queen's at Athlone in 1823 
and 1^4, and never was there a nK>re magnificent 
body of recruits, than I presented to Greneral, now 
Lord Harris, when he inspected the regiment in the 
spring of the latter year. 

I made it a point when the recruit bdiaved well, 
and had attained a certain advancement in his in- 
struction, to give faim a few days' leave to go and 
see his friends. This I did on my own respon- 
sibility, and I never lost one man by the indulgence. 
The recruits were glad to get back to the regiment 
where thev had found themselves so happy ; and 
in many instances, <mi return to head-quarters, they 
brought back with them a brother or a cousin, who 
enlisted also. 

I have recommended that the drill of the young 
soldiers should be varied as much as possible, and 
I always, weather permitting, had them once or 
twice a week marched into the country for five or 
six miles, with a couple of fifes and drums to occa- 
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sionally enliven the march ; and it not unfrequentty 
happened^ that from such marches, they also brought 
back young men anxious to enlist. 

All this, it may be easily imagined, kept the 
recruits in good heart ; and/ indeed, during nearly 
two years that I commanded the Queen*s, I am not 
aware that we lost any one recruit after joining the 
regiment. 

I cannot avoid mentioning here what occurred on 
the embarkation of the Queen's at Chathani in 1825. 
Sir Henry Torrens, who was wrapped up in his 
corps, superintended the embarkation^ and after the 
men were all on boards Sir Henry turned to me on 
the quarter-deck of the Inglis^ and said, ** Well, 
Rolt, I have witnessed the embarkation of many 
regiments, but anything so joyous, anything so con- 
tented in appearance, and so happy, as my men 
appear to be, I never saw before. Instead of their 
being about to sail to a far distant land, from 
whence, in all probability, the greater part may 
never return, they seem to me as if they thought 
that they were going back to Ireland to eat potatoes 
and milk."* 

I replied, "They are, indeed, a very contented 
body of men ; and there are three particulars con- 
cerning your regiment which I shall take this op- 
portunity of making known to you. 1st. Of thirty- 

* A considerable number of the soldiers were Irishmen. 
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eight Serjeants now embarked, but two are married. 
2nd. Of the eight hundred privates not one has ever 
undergone extreme punishment since I have been 
in command;* — and, 3rd. With reference to wo- 
men and children, not one is left behind " In fact, 
I had only eighty-two or eighty-four women in the 
whole regiment, and by the Regulations I was 
entitled to take out one hundred — viz., ten per 
company. 

Another regiment, that embarked at the same 
time as the Queen's for India, left, as I understood, 
upwards of two hundred women behind, and chil- 
dren without number. From this it may be under- 
stood why my soldiers bore so contented and happy 
an aspect. No repinings. All — all went. 

It will naturally be said — How did he prevent 
his soldiers from marrying ? Here, again, my an- 
swer is, " Moral ivjluence.** The soldiers used to 
come to me, as happens in other regiments^ to ask 
leave to marry. On such occasions I endeavoured 
to laugh them out of their intentions. What I used 
to say was, " You think of marrying ! You, the 
smartest and best-looking soldier in the regiment, 

* My men, however, knew that, if driven to it, I could and 
would punish ; and, indeed, I did severely punish two men for 
getting dnink on guard two or three days after I joined the regi- 
ment,— which men I afterwards gut discharged. In fairness I 
should not omit saying, that as the lieutenant-colonel of the 
adjutant-general I had many advantages over most commanding 
officers, as to the description of Recruits I got. 
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to think of throwing yourself away ! Why, all the 
girls are in love with you : you must not marry ! 
Gro, and don't do that which will destroy yon as a 
soldier. Hold jrour head up, my boy; I am proud of 
you.** It was in this way I kept my men from mar- 
rying. What I have stated is not. theory, it i^faet. 

There are many modes by which an officer will 
have it in his power to gain the good-will and 
affection of his soldiers ; and there even are occa- 
sions when^ for the welfare and interest of his men^ 
he may be excusable for doing that which, if 
abstractedly considered, could not be defended; 
but cases of necessity will sometimes plead an 
exception to a general rule. Something discre- 
tionary should be conceded to cirumstances. The 
animus should be tak^i into consideration when we 
wish to form a judgment on men's actions. 

I shall here state a few particulars that occurred 
when we were following up the French army after 
the battle of Vittoria. 

In the evening of the second day after the battle, 
the light division came up with the French rear- 
guard, which had taken up its quarters for the night 
in a considerable village about half-way between Vit- 
toria and Pampeluna. Thinking that we had as good 
a right to snug quarters as our retreating friends, 
our gallant Rifles attacked them; and although 
they showed their teeth and grinned a little at first, 
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and even set fire to some oi the houses to try to im- 
pede our adyance, yet all would not answer, and 
possession of the village was the reward of our little 
skirmish. 

After the business was over, the quarter-master* 
general of the division, that excellent and gallant 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Beckwith, who 
since lost his leg at Waterloo, came up to inform 
me, that there was not room for the whole of the 
division in the village ; that it was my turn to be 
out; and that a hill, to which he pointed, an^ 
which was about a quarter of a mile distant from 
the village, was to be my bivouac for the night ; I 
immediatdy shouldered arms and marched off. It 
was a drizzling cold evening, though in the month 
of June. 

We were all wet and hungry ; meat had not been 
served out for two days; and no one knew what 
had become of the commissary and the bullocks. 

We ascended the hill on the weather side, des- 
cending for shelter on the other ; and some two or 
three of my leading companies had just got into 
quarter-distance column as well as they could, the 
underwood being very thick, when out started two 
fine bullocks from a little clump immediately in 
front of my grenadier company. One of the gre- 
nadiers instantly whispered to his comrade, (but 
loud enough for me to hear,) '* Oh ! there go two 
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fine French bullocks. I wish we had them.'' I took 
the hint. '^ French bullocks !" I said, *' How do 
you know they are French bullocks ?'* '' Oh ! " re- 
plied the grenadier, " we know they are French bul- 
locks by their colour. They are grey you see. Sir : 
all the French bullocks are of that colour." " Then," 
said I, " they are deserters, and deserve to be shot ; 
knock them over." The order was instantly obeyed, 
and the two bullocks were after a very few minutes 
distributed to the companies, who were just pre- 
paring fires for cooking, when I heard Colonel 
Beckwith from the other side of the hill calling to 
me to say, 'Hhat he had found quarters for the 
regiment in the village," upon which we soon got 
under way again and marched back ; and we were 
very comfortably put up for the night, my men 
having plenty to eat. 

About nine o'clock, when I was at supper with 
some half-dozen of my officers, or rather breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, for this was the first meal we 
had taken that day, my orderly serjeant came in 
and told me, that there were two Spaniards at the 
door who wished to speak to me. I desired him 
to show them In. He did so accordingly, and I 
never saw two finer-looking fellows ; well dressed, 
as peasants. On my asking them what they wanted, 
the eldest (for they were brothers) told me that 
they were lavradores (farmers), and that they waited 
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upon me to request I would give them a certificate 
of having got two bullocks from them for the use 
of my soldiers. I immediately said, " What do you 
mean ? We found two French bullocks in the wood, 
which we shot; and my men have by this time 
eaten them." I repeated, " Two French bullocks, ^^ 
•*No, no," replied the Spaniard, "they were not 
French bullocks — they were our bullocks; and 
pardon me, Senor Coronel," he added, " but they 
could not well have been mistaken for French bul- 
locks, for they had yokes about their necks; they 
were coming from plough." This hit me very 
hard, and I could only say, which indeed was very 
true, that soldiers knew little about yokes or hus- 
bandry equipment; but one thing was clear, that 
a mistake had been committed, and that I was 
willing to make the only reparation then in my 
power — namely, to pay the full value of the two 
bullocks. *' No, no,*' said the eldest brother, " we 
do not want your money, we only require a certi- 
ficate ; because, by presenting it to the collector of 
taxes, we shall be allowed credit to the value of 
two bullocks." I replied that I could not comply 
with their request as to the certificate ; that by what 
I had now learned from them, I had, it appeared, 
committed an illegal act ; that I could not, therefore, 
grant them a document, which might at some 
future time turn up in judgment against me, but 

E 
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that I would pay them down in hard dollars the 
value of their two bullocks. 

I had hardly finished the sentence, when the 
elder brother, advancing to the table, seized a 
bottle of wine in one hand and a large tumbler- 
glass in the other, and filling the latter to the brim, 
he turned to me and said, '^ No, never will we take 
money from those who have driven the enemy out 
of our native village, and helped to extinguish the 
fire— never, never will we take money from you ! 
On the contrary, you are welcome to all we have 
in the world. Long live the English {Vivao los 
In^leces)\ — Long live the Portuguese (Vivao los 
Portugueses) !" and he emptied the tumbler at a 
draught. Then filling another, he presented it to 
his brother, saying, " Drink to the health of Nossos 
Amigos,"* and they would not take a penny. Now 
all this exhibited a fine display of character and 
feeling. Lord Wellington and Lord Beresford 
were, I believe, both in the village, and if the far- 
mers had made a complaint, I should have had 
rather an awkward sort of explanation to offer ; but 
I think his Grace would have made allowances for 
my not having seen the yokes, which was really the 
fact. All had been the act of a moment, but we 
should be on our guard against hasty and sudden 
impulses. It is curious that what I have just now 

* Our Friends. 
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related never became known beyond my own regi- 
ment. If Count Alton, who commanded the division, 
or Sir James Kempt, who commanded my brigade^ 
should ever read this little anecdote, I hope they 
will not, in consequence, entertain any prejudice 
against me, for not having reported the circumstance. 
I shall take advantage of the present opportunity 
of paying a just tribute to the unequalled merits 
of the Rifle Brigade, for at the time I speak of, 
and I have no doubt they are still the same, there 
were not in any service in the world soldiers more 
efficient or better commanded ; indeed, greater 
excellence is impossible. It was quite beautiful 
to witness the style in which they set to, when they 
had any thing to do; and they were such shots, 
that woe to the enemy that awaited them. After 
the war finished, I travelled in a diligence from 
Toulouse to Bordeaux in company with a French 
officer, who, in the course of conversation, had, I 
found, been the adjutant of a French light regiment, 
in the division that had been frequently opposed to 
our light division ; and he said, " Now that the 
war was over he might own, that latterly the officers 
of his regiment never could get their men to stand 
when our Rifles advanced, for that in spite of all 
that the officers could do, their men began to draw 
off when our Rifles moved forward." This was 
literally the fact ; for I have seen our Rifles abso- 

e2 
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lutely walk the French skirmishers off without 
scarcely firing a shot, for the French would not 
wait for them. It was quite beautiful. And the 
1st battalion of the Rifles, — what a superb body 
of men, what soldiers they were, and how com- 
manded ! Under Sir Andrew Barnard any troops 
must have behaved well, the example he set them 
was so fine. I shall mention here a few par- 
ticulars that may illustrate the devotion of Sir 
Andrew as a soldier. At the battle of the Nivelle, 
10th November, 1813, after we had carried the 
enemy's entrenched position. Sir Andrew Barnard 
received a most desperate wound right through the 
chest, the ball perforating the lungs. We all 
thought he was done for, as the blood poured from 
his mouth ; and when he was carried off the field, 
we nevgr thought to see him again. This, as I 
have said, was on the 10th of November, 1813. 
Just one month after, commenced the battle of the 
Nive. The fighting continued four days. On the 
I2th there was some very severe fighting. About 
12 or 1 o'clock in the afternoon of that day, the 
division of the enemy in front of the light division 
appeared very busy, as if about to move forward to 
attack us, but we were ready for them if they had 
come on. The enemy's division was not above 
three hundred yards from us, but a sort of ravine 
separated us from them ; just at this moment, when 
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I was looking at the enemy through my glass^ some 
one from behind tapped me on the shoulder and said^ 
*' Rolt^ what are those fellows about^ are they coming 
on?" I thought it sounded like Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard^s voice^ but yet I could not believe my ears^ 
till on turning round in my saddle^ I saw it was 
really Sir Andrew, looking certainly as if he had 
lost all the blood out of his body. I could not 
help sayings *' My God ! who thought to have seen 
you here ? You should not have come out." ** Oh," 
replied Sir Andrew, '' I am not going to stop long, 
but I heard the firing, and I came out just to have 
the pleasure of seeing you pound those fellows 
again.'* As I have said before, under such officers 
the soldiers must be good. 

My men were very fond of Sir Andrew, for he 
saved one of them from being drowned. This man 
slipped up as we were fording the Gave de Pau, a 
river not far from Bayonne. The man was going 
down the stream, when Sir Andrew Barnard^ who 
was at the time very weak and ill himself, jumped 
off his horse and saved my soldier's life. 

Sir Charles, now Count Alten, the General of 
our division, also possessed every necessary quali- 
fication to endear him to his troops ; in fact, in fire 
or out of fire, there was an equanimity about him 
quite delightful 5 he was, indeed, imperturbable : 
and if it can afford satisfaction to him to know 
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that he was beloved, as well as respected, by those 
who served and so often conquered under his com- 
mand in many a well-fought field, that conviction 
ought to be experienced by Count Alten, for he 
was indeed beloved both by the officers and soldiers 
of his division. 

Since the publication of the 2nd Edition, the 
melancholy account of the death of Count Alten 
has reached me. I had sent the General a copy of 
my treatise, and I shall now annex a copy of the 
letter of acknowledgment I received from the 
Count on the occasion.* 

* Copy of a letter received by the Author firom General Count 
Alten, Minister of War at Hanover, and Commander-in- 
Chief of that Army. 

*' Hanover, January 16M, 1837. 
<< My dear Colonel, 

"I beg you will accept of my best thanks for your kind remem- 
brance, in presenting me with a copy of your treatise on Moral 
Command, the perusal of which has interested me greatly, and I 
can assure you, I most cordially concur in the principles you 
therein hold up to the military in general, my own experience 
having ever convinced me, that your system is as practical as it 
is grateful in its working, not being the less so, '^ for its attending 
comfort to all parties concerned." Extracts from your valuable 
pamphlet have been translated for our military journal, and are 
being printed, to appear in a few days; so you see, my dear 
Colonel, that your old companions in arms have not forgot to 
appreciate whatever is good, and what particularly puts them in 
mind of auld lang syne. 

^< Your old friend Baring is doing well, and begs to be most 
kindly remembered to you, and believe me, 

*' My dear Colonel, 
« Ever yours most faithfully, and truly, 
(Signed) ** Charles Alten." 
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The amiability of Count Alten's disposition we 
had many proofs of during the time he conmianded 
the light division. He was so considerate on all 
occasions^ and took everything so quietly ; indeed^ 
he never varied. I remember a circumstance that 
occurred to an officer in my regiment^ the morning 
of the battle of Toulouse, which gave exercise to 
Count Alten's amiability. We had the night 
previous been quartered in some scattered farm- 
houses, and the division fell in about two o'clock 
in the morning, to pass the Graronne, which sepa- 
rated us from the enemy. On collecting the re- 
ports, one of my captains I found was absent, and 
I perceived in the direction where the regiment 
had been quartered the night before, that there 
was a great fire. In the course of a little time the 
captain, who had been reported absent, joined, 
when he told me, that he had been delayed in con- 
sequence of an unfortunate circumstance which 
had occurred through the carelessness of his 
servant, who had set fire to the stables of the house 
upon which the company had been quartered, and 
that the blaze which we then saw proceeded from 
the stables. 

All this I reported on the ground to General 
Kempt. About a week after the battle of Tou- 
louse, General Alten sent for me, and showed me 
a letter he had just received from Sir Edward 
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Pakenham^ the adjutant-general, enclosing a com- 
plaint from the owner of the farm-house, of which 
the out-offices had been burned. The loss was 
stated to be something about 60/., as well as I can 
recollect ; and the adjutant-generaVs letter directed 
that the officer who had occupied the house should 
satisfy the claimant. I took the liberty of sayings 
that the officer in question had not 60/. in the 
world, and that I really hoped something might 
be done to settle the matter without obliging the 
captain to bear the burden ; upon which General 
Alten promised to write to the adjutant-general. 
About two days after this interview I met the 
assistant-adjutant-general of our division, in Tou- 
louse, when he told me that General Alten had 
received another letter from Sir Edward Pakenham, 
in which he stated, that the Duke's orders, on 
questions of reparation for injury done by the 
troops to the property of the inhabitants, were 
peremptoiy, and therefore the regiment or the 
captain must pay for the damage by the fire. The 
assistant-adjutant-general then informed me, that, 
by General Alten's desire, he was going to propose 
to the other regiments of the division, ** to raise the 
amount by subscription." To this, however, I 
said I could not assent, but that I would take the 
payment of the money on myself; and the only 
request that I had to submit to General Alten was. 
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that he would be pleased to allow the commissary 
of the division to advance the amount in the first 
instance for me, and that I would repay it as soon 
as my paymaster should arrive. 

On my suggestion being communicated to Gene- 
ral Alten, he wrote again to Sir Edward Pakenham> 
to report to him what I had said. Sir Edward 
then submitted General Alten's letter to the Duke, 
and General Alten received an oBScial letter from 
Sir Edward Pakenham, stating, " That having 
reported to the Duke all the particulars of the case, 
his Grace desired him to inform General Alten, 
that in consequence of the good feeUng shown by 
the regiment in this matter, his Grace had given 
directions for the money to be paid by the com- 
missary-general, and that, therefore, the regiment 
and the captain were exonerated from all further 
responsibility in the matter." 

Speaking of the battle of Vittoria reminds me of 
a ludicrous occurrence connected with the close of 
that memorable day. The circtimstance is touched 
upon by my friend Captain Kincaid, in that enter- 
taining work written by him, entitled, " Adventures 
of the Rifle Brigade ;" but the scene was acted, I 
may say, under my own eyes. On the evening of 
the battle of Vittoria we continued our pursuit of 
the enemy until the light began to fail us, and the 
ground which we ultimately halted upon for the 

b3 
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night was at the distance of about two hundred 
yards beyond some covered carts that the French 
had left behind them in their flight. The soldiers 
of the division had orders not to leave the camp 
or their arms^ but as it seemed to me very Ukely 
that some of them might be tempted to go to 
the rear and try what the covered carts contained^ 
I thought it as well^ before laying down for the 
nighty to walk back as far as the carts^ where I 
found some of my own men, (some five or six of 
them,) and some soldiers also of other regiments 
in the division. It was nearly dark at this time, 
so that I got close to the party before I was per- 
ceived. The soldiers had found plenty of dollars, 
and had helped themselves pretty freely. One of 
my fellows had his pockets and his hands quite 
full. I immediately ordered my men back to 
camp, telling them, that if they delayed a moment 
they should be punished severely. Just at this 
time I saw six red-coats carrying off a square box, 
which seemed to be very heavy, and one of my 
men told me that it was full of money. I imme- 
diately asked the soldiers who were carrying the 
chest, "what they had got there," but I received 
no answer, although I heard one of them say, ad- 
dressing the rest of the party, " Don't mind him, 
get on ;'* and on they were going with their load. 
I then advanced, and said, " Halt^ soldiers : 
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what have you got there?" They stopped, and 
one of them said, " Oh, we don't know what we 
have got here ; but we hope that we are entitled to 
keep whatever we may find, after such a hard day as 
this has been.'* I replied, " You know as well as 
I do what the orders of the division are, in regard 
to any captures taken from the enemy ; that all 
goes into a general stock, to be equally divided 
between the corps of the division ; and therefore I 
order you to take that chest, which I conclude is 
filled with money, to General Kempt's tent." 

The order, though unwillingly, was obeyed. 
The prize chest was lodged that night in the 
general's tent, and the next morning a carpenter 
was sent for to open it. The chest was a very strong 
one, clamped with iron at the angles, and it took some 
time and labour to force the cover up ; at la^t the 
fastenings gave way, but instead of money, the great 
chest was filled with horse-shoes and files. 

The ludicrous part was, that the soldiers who 
had first found the chest, never could be persuaded 
but that some trick had been played with them in 
regard to its contents ; and some days afterwards, 
on the line of march, when I happened to be 
passing the regiment to which those soldiers be- 
longed, I heard one of them say, though of 
course I did not pretend to hear him, *^Oh, 
there goes the fellow that stole our money." 
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Soldiers are queer mortals^ and they sometimes do 
and say things which their superiors should not 
see or hear. 

I may, perhaps, be pardoned for mentioning 
here a circumstance connected with the question of 
command, which occurred when I was serving in 
the Portuguese army ; which, besides giving me 
pleasure at the time, affords me, even at this dis- 
tance, satisfaction to look back upon. 

In the beginning of 1817 I rejoined, from leave 
of absence, my Portuguese regiment at Elvas, late 
in the evening. After I had dressed in uniform I 
went to the governor's house to report my arrival, 
and I had been sitting with him some little time, 
when the town-major came in, in a state of ex- 
citement, to tell the governor that the barracks of 
the regiment which I commanded were on fire. 
Immediately the old governor jumped up, called 
for his hat and sword, and was just sallying forth 
when the town-adjutant came in and undeceived his 
chief, by informing him that the barracks were not 
on fire, though in a blaze : but that it was the 
soldiers who had hung the whole line of the barracks 
with lamps to testify their joy at the colonel's return. 
The old general looked very glumpy, for although 
a very good old man, yet, like all the native oflScers, 
he was jealous of the influence the British officers 
held over the soldiers, who were certainly very 
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much attached to us. A Portuguese lieutenant- 
colonel commanded in my absence, but both men 
and officers dislike him. He was a good officer^ 
but had a very bad temper. The great influence 
that the British officers attached to the Portuguese 
army had over the soldiers, arose from their im- 
plicit reliance in our justice. 

Of this "Jirst of virtues*^ we had a fine example 
in our chief; and I do not hesitate in saying that 
a more upright and just mind than Lord Beresford 
possesses, exists not on earth. When all the British 
officers in the Portuguese service were suspended in 
their commands, a beautiful illustration was afforded 
" of the respect in which they were held both by 
the Portuguese officers and soldiers/' for in no one 
instance was an attempt at insult offered. This 
circumstance, I have understood, greatly delighted 
the Duke of York, who was then Commander-in- 
Chief; and His Royal Highness observed, that such 
forbearance, and at such time, was a great proof of 
the excellence of the British system. 
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THE COMPANY^ 

Preliminary Field Instruction. 

No regiment can be kept in a perfect state of dis- 
cipline^ more particularly when separated by de- 
tachments^ as is at present the case with most regi- 
ments in this country, unless by the constant and 
persevering attention of officers commanding com- 
panies to all the minutiae of duty^ and by their 
enforcing an equal attention from their subaltern 
and non-commissioned officers. Officers and non- 
conmiissioned officers should be impressed with 
the necessity of never allowing anything to be 
done in a slovenly or unsoldier-like manner ; and 
on all occasions, and at all times^ they are required 
to notice any impropriety in the conduct, dress, 
appearance, or carriage, of any soldier of the re- 
giment, though such soldier should belong to 
another company. 

All being determined to support and forward the 
discipline of the regiment, little difficulty will be 
found in accomplishing this object; and if the few 
recommendations now given be attended to, and 
followed up, companies returning from detachment 
will arrive at head-quarters, as perfect in the 
fundamental principles of field discipline^ as if they 
had never been from the regiment. 
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To constitute a well-instructed soldier, perfection 
in the following points is required : — 

1st. As to position, vide His Majesty's Regula- 
tions. Perfectness of position is of the most essential 
importance. The squareness of the shoulders, so 
that one is not more advanced or retired than the 
other with reference to the general line. That the 
arms and shoulders are kept back, the elbows 
turned in, and the palms of the hands out; the 
weight of the body resting on the fore part of the 
feet, and not on the heels ; chest advanced, head 
erect, and belly retired. 

2nd. Position with arms and exercise of the firelock. 

3rd. To march correctly both as to cadence and 
length of pace, touching gently to the pivot flank 
without floating or crowding. The grand principle 
in marching b, that from the hips upwards the 
body be held perfectly steady , without jerking or 
balancing from side to side, keeping the elbows and 
hands close, but not constrained. The movement 
should be performed solely from the hips down- 
wards, and the necessity of keeping the body steady 
is, because in marching, each individual should only 
occupy the same space as to width, whilst in move- 
ment, as he required and occupied previous to the 
division being put in motion.* The reason why 

* It will be found a very good practice, when marching in line, 
to give the word occasionally, " Step out," ** Ordinary pace," 
^* Step short," ** Mark time," " Forward ;" and when moving in 
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the marching in line seems difficult is^ because the 
immovability of the body is not sufficiently insisted 
on, and officers at company drill should therefore 
pay particular attention to this pointy and also that 
the left shoulders are kept well to the front. 
Great attention should be paid to this point; 
favouring to the weight of the firelock^ the left 
shoulders are generally inclined to go more to the 
rear than the right shoulders. 

Another consideration of the greatest importance 
b> that the soldiers are instructed to march with 
their toes turned out, preserving the feet at the ang^le 
of sixty degrees, being the same position the feet 
were in before the march commenced. Soldiers in 
general turn in their toes when marching, which is 
a great error, and causes unsteadiness of carriage. 

A great deal can be done by officers at the 
daily inspection of their companies towards per- 
fecting their men as to position. Before giving the 
word " Attention," the officer should place himself 
at some distance in front of his men, so as to be 
able to see them all at one glance ; and after giving 
the word "Attention," he should observe, before 
proceeding further, that each man is perfect as to 

line, not a head or shoulder should be in the le<ut turned, but every 
individual (officers m well as men) should march perfectly square, 
touching lightly towards the centre of the battalion ; and when 
inarching the officers must on no account turn their heads to see 
how their soldiers are dressed. 
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position. By facing the company to the right, it 
will more easily be seen if the men stand well 
forward. Unless the whole weight of the body be 
on the ball (the front) of the feet, the march can 
never be perfect. Recruits cannot be instructed to 
stand too forward ; the more the chest is advanced 
the better. 

When company drill is to be practised, a square 
should be marked out, seventy-five paces each face, 
for the practice of slow time, and afterwards one 
hundred and eight paces, for quick time ; arms to 
be piled^ a single rank to be formed, and the position 
of each man examined. The word will then be 
given, " Number oflF by threes ;" when numbered, 
the order will be given, *'Form three ranks" — 
" March," upon which numbers one will take a pace 
to the front, numbers two stand fast, and numbers 
three take a pace to the rear. Being thus formed, 
the extension motions are to be practised. The 
facings to be then gone through, after which the 
balance-step to be practised for about ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour. One rank should be 
again formed, and dressing practised ; after which, 
marching along the different faces of the square, in 
single and double ranks, taking care that the wheels 
be exactly made, that the outward flank steps out, 
and that the pace is quickened or the step length-^ 
ened (or part of both applied) in proportion to the 
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general march. Arms are to be then taken, and 
the Manual and Platoon Exercise performed. 

These lessons can be practised^ wherever the com- 
panies are stationed, daily if necessary, but at least 
twice a week when the weather permits; and if 
proper attention be paid by officers commanding 
companies, no falling off can take place in the dis^ 
cipUne of the men. When everything is well done, 
short lessons will suffice, but the careless will, of 
course, be kept out longer than the attentive men. 

Each company should have two or more select 
men perfected in these lessons, under the superin- 
tendence of the adjutant, and those men will be of 
use when required as instructors of recruits. They 
should be chosen from amongst the cleanest, most 
intelligent, and best soldiers of the company ; should 
attend the school when at head- quarters, if not well 
instructed in reading and writing, and be given to 
understand, that they will be promoted the first op- 
portunity that shall occur, according to their merit. 

Besides the foregoing, the companies should oc- 
casionally practise the drill of the Platoon, as given 
in the instructions for field exercise, with the whole 
of ivhich every officer should make himself perfectly 
acquainted. 

Each company should have four small camp 
colours, the staffs to be about four feet in length, to 
mark the angles of the square, and should Ukewise 
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be provided with a cord, or tape, marked in order to 
measure the different faces. 

The first and second sets of the extension motions 
of the sword preliminary instructions should be 
taught the men, and these lessons be taken in fatigue 
dress and without stocks. 

When out of the ranks, soldiers should always 
carry themselves erect, and move like soldiers ; and 
by constant attention a steady and upright carriage 
will become so habitual, that little drill or instruction 
will be necessary. 

At one or two parades in each week, the men 
ought to appear in marching order. 
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All parades and ins p cct i apa to take ]tface« weather 
permottingy mfanabl j as at headHfoarters. Beddes 
what is ordered to be practised under the head of 
preUaunary fidd instmctioii, the men dkould have 
lessons on one of the other days of the week in sa- 
hiting, compliments to officers, in stepping out, 
stepping short, marking time, stepping bad^, ob- 
liquing, clomng, filing, and the funeral exercise. 

The guard should always be put through the 
Manual and Platoon Exercise before it mounts> 
weather permitting. 

A report should be s^it to head-quarters on the 
first of each month, specifying the days on which 
the detachment practised the preliminary field in- 
struction, and also stating on what day the other 
drill took place. 

The state and conduct of the detachment to be 
likewise reported upon, and if any man should have 
transgressed, the crime to be fiilly explained. 

The following certificate to accompany the report 
signed by the officer commanding the detachment : — 

*' I certify that the detachment under my com- 
mand was exercised during the month past as stated 
in the foregoing report." 
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THE BATTALION. 

Where so perfect a system of drill exists for the 
guidance of all officers as that now in force in our 
army^ and where there are so many excellent and 
valuable officers at the head of Her Majesty's regi- 
ments as is at present the case> it would not only be 
superfluous, but, indeed, presumptuous in me, were 
I at all to enter upon battalion drill. I shall, 
therefore, not venture further upon the subject than 
most strongly to recommend — 

1st. That marching round in slow and quick 
time be first practised whenever the regiment is 
about to manoeuvre, and also marching round inJUe. 

2nd. That the skeleton drill with cords be 
followed up, both at head-quarters and by com- 
panies detached. 

3rd. That drill without arms be never laid aside. 

4th. That the extension motions be constantly 
practised. 

5th. That at every parade individual position be 
attended to. 

6th. That the evening parades be without arms 
generally, with the exception of two companies 
under the serjeant-major for the practice of the 
Manual and Platoon Exercise. 

7th. That as it is of the greatest importance that 
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soldiers should be able to march well — I mean 
to go distances, regiments should frequently be 
practised, in marching order, to go six or eight 
miles into the country and back. Of all practice 
this is the most essential, and should be executed 
with all due regularity. 

Note, — It will also be found excellent practice to march round 
and round within the square, the wheels being consequently made 
to *' The Reverie,'' instead of to "the Pivot Flanky'* for this will 
instruct both officers and men in that which often becomes neces- 
sary to perforoi in '< Line Movements.** When the divisions 
marching in open column have to wheel to the reverse flank, it 
will be very desirable to place what may be called " a Bracing 
Point " upon the new alignment, at division distance from the 
fixed point, at each angle of the square, for this second point will 
steady the movement and prevent the divisions from cutting the 
new alignment. This was Sir James Kempt's practice when I was 
under his command. 
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OF THE MARCH. 

(Extracted from Major-General Robert Crawford's Orders^ 
compiled fur the use of the Light Division.) 

Art. I. — Stations of Officers. 

1st. All officers are to remain constantly in their 
stations during the march. 

2nd. The majors are to march in rear of their 
respective wings ; namely, the first major in the 
rear of the right, and the second major in rear of 
the left wing ; if there be only one major, his post is 
in rear of the regiment. 

3rd. The captains, or officers commanding com- 
panies, are to march in rear of their companies. 

4th. Commanding officers of battalions, assisted 
by their adjutants, will move from one part to 
another as occasion may require their presence, for 
the preservation of order, and particularly for the 
prevention of unnecessary defiling. 

5th. In like manner, the majors and commanding 
officers of companies will quit their habitual stations 
when their presence is required in any other part of 
their wings or companies ; but will return to them 
as soon as the purpose for which they quitted them 
shall be effected. 

6th. All staff officers, officers of engineers, &c.. 
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attached to the division, will constantly march at 
the head of the infantry of the division. 

Art. II. — Marching Off, Silence, Marching at 
Ease, Halt during the March, Forming Up after 
THE March. 

1st. On all occasions of marching out of camp or 
quarters, or of moving after a regular halt upon 
the march, the battalions are to march off by word 
of command (and with music, unless particularly 
ordered to the contrary). 

2nd. The men must be perfectly silent, dress, 
and keep the step, just the same as when manoBuv- 
ring on a field-day, until the word " March at 
Ease " is given by the commanding oflScer of the 
battalion^ and repeated by the captains. 

3rd. All words of command addressed to men 
marching at ease must be preceded by the word 
*' Attention/' upon which the men will slope their 
arms and take up the step ; and the most perfect 
order and silence must be resumed and enforced, 
until the word is given to " March at Ease." 

4tlL The words "Attention" and *' March at 
Ease" coming from the commanding officer of the 
battalion, must be repeated by officers commanding 
companies, who, in doing so, must look to the rear 
when the word comes from the front, and speak 
loud enough to be heard distinctly, at leasts by 
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the officer at the head of the company in his 
rear. 

5th. When marching at ease the ranks may be 
opened and files loosened^ but each rank^ section, 
or division must be kept perfectly distinct^ and every 
man must remain exactly in his place. 

6th. When at the end of a march it happens 
that a line is to be taken up by successive formation 
each company may slope arms^ as soon as formed 
by word of command firom its own officer ; but the 
companies must not order arms or stand at ease 
until they are directed to do so by the commanding 
officer of the battalion, which will not be done until 
the whole is formed. 

7th. When either of the majors^ or officers 
commanding companies^ want to pass any notice 
to the commanding officer of the battalion^ or to 
any other company or section^ or to direct the 
men to keep to the right or left, in order to 
allow mounted officers to pass through the column, 
the words must be passed by the officers or Ser- 
jeants only. 

8th. Whenever the bugles sound the ''Halt," 
the head of each battalion is to stand fast, even 
although it should not be closed- up to the preceding 
one : but the following divisions of each battalion 
must close up to half or quarter distance, unless the 
column is entering an alignment, or making any 
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other movement preparatory to a formation to a 
flank. 

9th. When it is intended that the whole brigade 
should close up, the head will be halted without 
sound of bugle^ and the word of command, '' Quarter^ 
*' Half/' or *' Wheeling distance,*' will be passed from 
front to rear ; and when the rear is closed up, the 
bugle of the rear battalion will sound the *' Halt '* 
as a notice. 

10th. When the brigade is marching inde- 
pendently of any other, the officer commanding the 
leading regiment will sound the ''Halt" occa- 
sionally, which is to last at least five minutes after 
the men have piled arms ; if a longer halt is thought 
necessary, the commanding officer of the brigade 
will direct it. 

Art. III. — ^Defilino to be Prevented, or Executed 

BY Word of Command. 

1st. No battalion, company, or section is at any 
time to defile or diminish its front, or attempt in 
any way to avoid any bad spot in the road, unless 
the preceding battalion or company has done so. 

2nd. Whenever defiling is necessary, it must be 
executed with order and precision, as in manoeuvring 
at a field-day, by the proper words of command, pre- 
ceded by the word *' Attention." 

3rd. When a battalion or company comes to a 
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defile, stream, or bad place of the road^ where it 
might be more convement for the men to defile in« 
dividually, the officers must be on the alert^ and 
call out to the men to keep their ranks or sec- 
tions. 

4th. Any man who^ for the sake of avoiding 
water or other bad places^ or for any other reason, 
presumes to step on one side, or quit his proper 
place in the ranks, must be confined. 

5th. Whenever a stream^ ditch^ bank, or other 
obstacle is to be crossed, it will be generally found, 
that instead of defiling or diminishing the front the 
very contrary should be done ; not only by causing 
the files of each section to extend gradually before 
they arrive at the ditch or obstacle, but even by 
forming subdivisions or companies. 

6th. When a bad place is to be passed, the 
majors and captains will go to the head of their 
respective wings and companies to see it regularly 
executed, if ordered. They will remain at the spot 
till the whole of the wings or companies have 
passed, and then will resume their stations in the 
rear. 

7th. It is proved that the defiling of one battalion 
on the march, even if done with as much prompti- 
tude as is practicable on such occasions, will cause a 
delay of ten minutes; one such obstacle^ if not 
passed without defiling, would therefore delay the 

f2 
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brigade half an hour, and in the winter^ when 
obstacles of this kind are frequent, and the days 
short, a brigade which is constantly defiling without 
cause will arrive at its quarters in the dark ; whereas, 
if it had performed the march regularly, it would 
have got in in good time. 

8th. This order respecting defiling is therefore 
as much calculated to provide for the personal ease 
and comfort of the men, as it is essential for the due 
performance of the movements of an army. 

Art. IV. — Straoolers. 

, 1st. No man is to remain behind or quit the 
ranks for any purpose, or on any account whatever, 
without permission from the captain or officer com- 
manding the company. 

2nd. Officers are never to give permission to any 
man to quit the ranks, excepting on account of 
illness, or for the purpose of easing themselves, or 
for some other absolutely necessary purpose. 

3rd. The officers must be particularly attentive 
to prevent men from going out of the ranks for 
water; when this is required, the battalion or bri- 
gade will be halted. 

4th. Every man who is obliged to quit the ranks 
on account of illness, must apply to the com- 
manding officer of the company for permission to 
remain behind, and for a ticket or certificate, which 
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wiU be given him if the o£5cer thinks it necessary 
that he should remain behind. 

5th. Those tickets are to be made out in the 
following form ; viz. — 

"The bearer marched off with the regiment^ but 
was unable to keep up with it. 

(Signed) 



'* Commanding Company.'' 

6th. These tickets must be taken back by the 
orderly Serjeants as soon as the men who fall out 
rejoin their compianies. 

7th. Officers commanding companies are always 
to be provided with a sufficient number of tickets^ 
which must be dated on the back before the re- 
giment marches off> and the date scratched out 
after the march. 

8th. The captain^ or the Serjeant walking by his 
side^ must write down the name of every man to 
whom he gives a ticket or certificate. 

9th. Men who obtain permission to fall out for a 
short time to ease themselves, or for any other cause 
than illness, are not to receive tickets; but they 
must invariably leave their pack and arms, to be 
carried by the section they belong to, until they 
return. 

lOth. Every man who quits the ranks without 
leave of the commanding officer of the company, and 
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without having received a ticket^ must be brought to 
a court-martial. If ill, he must be tried as soon as 
recovered, but if not ill, it must be done on drum- 
head as soon as the regiment arrives, or as the 
man comes up, and the punishment inflicted forth- 
with. 

11th. The only case in which any man is to 
escape punishment who falls out under the plea of 
illness without taking a ticket, is that which can 
rarely happen, of the illness being so sudden and 
severe as to deprive him of the power of asking for 
a ticket. 

12th. If the orders of No. 10 were not regularly 
observed and enforced, illness would always be 
pleaded, and the whole of those regulations for the 
prevention of straggling would be rendered abor- 
tive; and, on the other hand, there can be no 
cruelty in requiring of the man who is really ill, that 
he should ask his officer for a ticket. 

13th. No part of the punishment awarded by a 
court-martial for being absent without leave on the 
march is to be remitted, without permission of the 
commanding officer of the brigade. 

Art. V. — ^Huaav and Stepping Out to bb Prbvbntbd. 

1st. It is of the greatest importance that the men 
should not, on any account, be hurried on the 
march; they are to be instructed that they are 
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never to step out beyond the regular step> still less 
to run^ unless by word of command. 

2nd. When the proper distances of companies^ or 
sections, cannot be preserved without an alteration 
in the step^ it must always be effected by making 
the head of each battalion or company step short, 
instead of allowing the others to step out. 

3rd. After passing an obstacle, or ascending a 
hill, the leading company of each battalion will step 
short, until the last company of the battalion has 
passed and closed up, although a large interval 
should be thereby occasioned between it and the 
preceding battalion. 

4th. The leading section of each company will 
also step short until the last section has passed and 
closed up, even although a large interval should take 
place between that and the preceding company. 

5th. When the head of a company (suppose No. 
4) cannot keep up without overstepping, or leaving 
its own sections at too great a distance, the officer 
commanding must call out ''No. 4 cannot keep 
up," which must be repeated aloud by the Ser- 
jeants on the flanks of the leading sections of the 
companies in front of No. 4, until it comes up to 
the commanding officer, who will of course shorten 
the step at the head of the column, unless he per- 
ceives that some obstacle, ascent, or difficult ground 
in front, will give time to No. 4 to close up ; in the 
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mean time No. 4, if no answer is returned to the 
notice of its having increased distance^ will continue 
at the regular step. 

6th. In like manner^ if the head of a battalion 
cannot keep up with the preceding battalion, the 
commanding officer will forward the notice to the 
head of the brigade, detaching files at the same 
time to preserve the communication with the pre- 
ceding battalion. 

7th. When obstacles which delay the march are 
frequent, it may be desirable, or necessary, in order 
to avoid loss of time, that each company after 
passing should march on at the usual rate^ without 
shortening its step, as the following company may 
overtake it at the next obstacle or ascent; but it 
can never be necessary, and must never be suffered, 
that the leading section of a company should march 
on until the rear section has completely passed and 
closed up ; the intervals between companies may 
be occasionally increased with advantage and without 
disorder, but unless each company in itself be kept 
compact, disorder and disorganization will ensue* 
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STANDING ORDEBS. 

(Gbiefly takeu ftom thoM of the GSnd Begimont) 

OFFICERS. 

1st. Until officers are dismissed drill they will 
take no company's duty> but will attend all roll- 
calls and private parades of the company. They 
will go through the rooms and inspect the messes 
with the orderly officer of the company, that they 
may be qualified to take upon themselves this very 
essential duty. Until they have finished drill, they 
are not to have charge of a squad or section, but will 
attend the inspection of the company (when they 
are not engaged at drill) with the senior officer of 
the company. Officers commanding companies 
must see that the above order, as well as every 
other respecting young officers, is strictly complied 
with, 

2nd. When an officer is appointed to a company, 
he is expected to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the names, trades, and countries of all the men of 
the company, having done duty with it one month, 
at the expiration of which period he will be 
examined by a field-officer. 

3rd. Officers on joining will not take their duty 
until they are perfect in drill, nor before they are 
reported by the major of the regiment, or second in 

f3 
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command^ that they are capable of instructing a 
company in every part of its duty ; until which time 
they will fall in as supernumeraries at parades and 
inspections. They are on no account to be absent 
from any parade of instruction for the first six 
months after they have joined. The adjutant will 
be responsible that they are made acquainted with 
these orders^ and that the periods Of their com- 
mencing drill are inserted at the end of the 
Standing Orderly Book. 

4th. No leave of absence can be granted to 
officers until they shall have been dismissed from 
drill, except on the most pressing occasions. 

5th. As every officer may frequently be sent out 
on reconnoitring parties, to procure intelligence^ or 
topographical information^ he will provide himself 
with a watch^ field-telescope^ and pocket compass^ 
before he has joined the regiment one month. 
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GENERAL DUTIES. 

By the exertions and attention of oflSoers and 
non-commissioned officers^ a regiment must acquire 
a degree of correctness of movement that cannot 
&il to be apparent If the mind of every individual 
be impressed with the necessity of adhering in the 
strictest manner to the system of dicipline recom- 
mended^ whatever quarters the regiment may oc- 
cupy^ it will become so familiar both to officers and 
men^ that they will find a difficulty in standing or 
moving in an unsoldier-like manner. It is not by 
the partial exertions of a few> but by the united 
and steady efforts of all^ that a regiment is formed 
and its discipline preserved. 

Officers who allow soldiers to slur over their 
motions, to stand in an awkward position, or march 
in an incorrect and slovenly manner^ neglect an 
essential part of their duty, and do the greatest in- 
jury to the men intrusted to their care. It should 
be recollected that soldiers are generally under the 
eyes of the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the company, and it is evident that the discipline 
of a regiment depends much upon their zeal and 
exertions. The exercise of the company, when 
properly conducted, fixes correct principles in the 
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mind of the soldier^ and renders his whole field 
duty natural and easy. 

The officers commanding companies must recol- 
lect^ that they have not merely to superintend the 
discipline of privates and non-commissioned officers^ 
but that they are responsible for the formation of 
the officers under their command ; and that if the 
junior subalterns are found deficient in the know- 
ledge of their duty^ it will be attributed to the 
neglect of the officers to whose companies they may 
be attached. They should for this purpose give 
the subaltern officers frequent practice in the way 
of command^ making them stand a considerable 
distance in frtmt of the company^ sometimes as 
much as a hundred yards or more, and then 
directing them to put the company through the 
Manual and Platoon Exercise, the facings^ march- 
ing, &c. All this will give confidence to the young 
officers, will please them, and prepare them for 
command on a greater scale at some future 
time. 

The drill with the cords, generally known under 
the name of skeleton drill, is admirably calculated 
for the instruction of officers and non-commissioned 
officers. A regiment that follows up the practice of 
the skeleton drill must excel regiments that do not 
practise it. This is no theoretical opinion. Skeleton 
drills particularly in time of peace^ is most desirable 
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practice. It may be carried forward as well on a 
great as on a confined scale ; brigades and divisions 
may be represented, and all this with very few men 
and with no worry. A captain detached may have 
his battalion or brigade field-days as he may judge 
best> and he will have an opportunity of promoting 
his subalterns to majorities, and his non-commis- 
sioned officers to be captains of companies. All 
this will instruct as well as amuse. I am aware 
that many most excellent officers, for whose opinion 
I entertain the highest possible respect, hold this 
method of instruction very cheap: but, with all 
due deference, I beg to state my opinion of its 
utility; and I take upon me further to say, and 
which I do advisedly, that in a^re^ment where the 
skeleton drill is perseveringly and regularly prac- 
tised, both the officers and non-commissioned officers 
will progressively improve in a manner that will 
astonish even themselves; and the officers more 
particularly will be benefited, and will acquire a 
confidence and quickness of command, far beyond 
what it can be possible to effect by occasional prac- 
tice in the command of the battalion under arms. 
The great advantage of the skeleton drill is, that 
with a very few men, in their fatigue dress, the 
officers generally can have every means of improving 
themselves in the way of command. With sixteen 
men, and the cords or ropes to represent platoons 
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or divisions y a great many movements can be per- 
formed. 

I like always to adduce proof of the soundness of 
any principle I advocate^ and with this object in 
vieWy shall here beg leave to state what occurred in 
the Portuguese regiment which I commanded for 
some years^ at an inspection of the corps made in 
the year 1817 by the present Lieutenant-General 
Richard Blunts who then held the situatibn in that 
service of Inspector-General of Infantry, and, cer- 
tainly, with great truth I may say, that a better 
drill I never met in the whole course of my service ; 
and of all the ordeals to which a regiment could be 
subjected, an inspection of General Blunt was the 
most sifting ; for, if I may be allowed to use the 
expression^ he absolutely turned a regiment inside 
out — in fact, nothing escaped him. His practice 
was to have his aide-de-camp near him with a pen- 
cil and memorandum-book, and during the move- 
ments^ if the most trifling mistake occurred, it was 
noted down by the aide-de-camp, and the command- 
ing officer was afterwards informed of it. I mention 
these particulars in order to make my readers 
understand, that to pass an inspection before Gene- 
ral Blunt was no sinecure ; but certainly very 
instructive, for the General was quite at home at his 
work, and he himself usually ordered the move- 
ments he wished. At the inspection above referred 
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to> there were on parade, besides myself^ as colonel- 
commandant of the regiment, one lieutenant-colonel, 
two majors^ and eight captains. As commanding 
officer^ I first manoeuvred the regiment, I dare say, 
for at least an hour and a half; then my lieutenant- 
colonel was ordered out; then the two majors, one 
after the other, afterwards the eight captains in sue* 
cession ; and the only mistake committed was 
made by one of my captains of the name of Pessoa, 
who, when ordered to bring the left wing to the 
front (the regiment at the time standing in open 
column of companies right in front), com- 
menced by facing the light infantry to the left, and 
filing from the left. No instruction or hint was 
allowed to be given by the commanding officer, or 
by aiiy one except the Greneral himself; but, on the 
mistake in question being committed, I called out 
(though I was close to the General at the time) 
'^ Pessoa:" the captain instantly recollected himself, 
halted, and fronted the company ; then by facing 
it to the right, and filing from the right flank, 
and the other companies following in succession, 
the movement was performed correctly. This, as I 
have before observed, was the only mistake which 
occurred, and I do not hesitate to say, that there are 
very few regiments, even in the British army, where 
the eleven senior officer^ after the commanding 
officer, could go better through such an ordeal. 
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All this was attributable to the constant practice 
of my officers at skeleton drill ; and I again repeat 
my opinion " of the great benefit that must accrue 
from the skeleton drill system being constantly kept 
going." The cords I used were about eighteen feet 
long^ to represent divisions of about the strength of 
ten file. They had at each end a little wooden 
button, whicb> when held in the hand> allowed the 
cord to pass between the fingers. One of the 
greatest advantages of the skeleton drill is^ that it 
may constantly be practised by companies or de- 
tachments of almost any force; and thus officers, 
although absent from head-quarters^ may con- 
stantly keep up a regular system of drill. 

It appears to me very unaccountable that the 
skeleton drill is not more practised and insisted 
upon than it is. Its use has many advantages^ 
and not one objection can be offered against it, 
except that it is a new light — an innovation. Old 
officers have told me, *' Oh, T don't know, we got on 
very well before the skeleton drill was ever prac- 
tised or even heard of." All this may be very true, 
but still I advocate the principle, " of this mode of 
instruction for the benefit of young officers ;" and I 
should like very much to see a general order direct- 
ing the general officers, at their half-yearly inspec- 
tions, to institute inquiry as to the practice df this 
drill, and to call out some of the young officers to 
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prove in this way their fitness for promotion. The 
cords^ all ready for work^ are to be had at Messrs. 
Hawkes and Moseley's, 14, Piccadilly, price lOt., 
the set of ten cords, sash-line, and turned handles. 
When we do not mind paying 10^., or indeed double 
that amount to go to the Opera, should we hesi- 
tate about such a trifle to improve ourselves in our 
profession? Every captain should be obliged to 
have a set of the cords, and to produce them at the 
half-yearly inspections. 

1st. It is by the uniform attention to all, to the 
minutest circumstances of discipline, that a regi- 
ment acquires habits which enable the commanding 
officer, without injustice to the service, to diminish 
drills and to grant indulgence to deserving soldiers. 
Men who have acquired habits inconsistent with 
the system of their regiment, must bestow much 
more attention than even recruits; because it is 
more difficult to divest them of false principles 
than it would be to teach them, had they every- 
thing to learrif but nothing to forget. If, from 
the commanding officer to the recruit, proper atten- 
tion be given, the fatigue of drill will soon end, but 
if any negligence or inattention prevail, it will 
be eternal. 

2nd. Each company will always be divided into 
as many squads as there are officers doing duty 
with it, exclusive of the captain or officer command- 
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ing : these will again be sub-divided into as many 
squads as there are effective non-commissioned offi- 
cers. When a casualty occurs among the officers^ 
or non-commissioned officers^ the number of squads 
will be inunediately decreased. The captain of the 
company is not only to hold the officers and non- 
commissioned officers responsible for the appearance 
of the squads upon parade^ but also for their con- 
duct in every respect in camp or in quarters. In 
quarters the squads will be billeted as much to- 
gether as possible^ but if they are unavoidably 
scattered^ it will not be admitted as an excuse for 
the officers and non-commissioned officers not being 
acquainted with everything that is goipg forward* 
They must have their eyes constantly on the men, 
and prevent as much as possible all irregularities. 
It may often be convenient that companies should 
fall in at once upon the general parade, without 
having previously paraded by squads ; but in con-^ 
sequence of this, the junior officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, who should be amongst the 
quarters of their men before the parade hour, to 
see they are getting ready, do not become less re- 
sponsible. 

3rd. On the ^' Assembly" sounding, the senior 
subaltern of each company will collect the different 
squads, and correct any irregularities he may ob- 
serve. On the appearance of the captain or officer 
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commanding the company^ he will deliver over the 
company^ with arms shouldered^ and with every 
individual in his proper place. The '* Advance" 
will be the signal for the company to take up the 
alignment for parade. 

4th. While the battalion is under arms^ whether 
assembled for parade^ inspection^ or exercise, offi- 
cers will not quit their companies or posts^ nor 
assemble in groups. 

5th. After the 10th of March^ at every morning 
parade^ when the weather shall permit^ the officers 
oommauding companies will commence a regular 
system of company drill. They will employ them- 
selves for two or three mornings in setting the men 
up^ and putting them through their facings with 
precision without arms; and when they perceive 
a continuance of this practice is no longer neces- 
sary^ they will proceed to marching in slow and 
quick time^ wheelings closings and filing, &c. The 
length of each drill must depend on the state of 
the company; half an hour should be sufficient. 
When the companies are found perfectly steady 
and correct in close movements^ they are to be 
practised in light movements. That the firelock 
motions may be executed in correct time^ each 
company will have a flugelman. The men selected 
for this purpose must be drilled by the adjutant or 
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serjeant-major twice a week ; and the commanding 
officers of companies are required to pay the greatest 
attention to make their men perfectly steady^ in all 
their firelock motions. 

6th. Officers are requested on all occasions to 
receive the salute due to them from the sentries^ 
and to see that they carry or present arms in a 
correct and soldier-like manner^ and not to order 
them to walk about. 

7th. The Quarter-Master's books> and those of 
the companies^ of every description, will be in- 
spected on the 1st day of each month by a field- 
officer. 

8th. The locks will be taken off on the 24th of 
every months and carefully inspected by the ser- 
jeant-armourer in the presence of the officers of 
each company. 

9th. The orderly officer of each company will 
correct (daily) errors in the orders copied by the 
non-commissioned officers. The errors in spelling 
must be noted by the non-commissioned officer 
concerned, that the progress he has made may be 
observed. 

BARRACKS, QUARTERS^ AND CAMP. 

1st The orderly officer, after morning roll-call, 
will march a non-commissioned officer from each 
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company, with the necessary number of men, to 
receive the provisions for the regiment. Previously 
to their being divided into portions for the different 
companies^ they must be inspected by the Orderly 
OfBcer and Quarter-Master. Particular attention 
must be paid that the portions are equalized^ before 
they are served to the different companies. 

2nd. The Quarter-Master will inspect the bar- 
racks of the regiment every Sunday^ and report all 
deficiencies to the commanding officer. Captains 
and commanding officers of companies will give a 
receipt to the Quarter- Master for the barrack fur- 
niture and utensils^ for which they are held re- 
sponsible. No general charge will be admitted. 
Officers must establish such regulations in their 
companies as will enable them to ascertain the in- 
dividual who may break or destroy any of the bar- 
rack furniture. 

3rd. At all appointed inspections of barracks, 
whether by the Barrack- Master or Quarter- Master of 
the regiment^ an officer of each company will attend 
to enforce regularity^ and to see that no improper 
charges are made against his men. 

4th. At the sounding of the dinner hour^ the 
companies will fall in^ and the rolls will be called in 
the presence of the Orderly Officer of the company^ 
who will report to the Captain of the day, per- 
sonally, that the rolls have been called, and give 
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the names of tbe absentees. The Captain of the 
day is directed to report any officer who may be 
absent from the roll-call of his company. The 
Serjeant who is orderly of the cooks, will remain at 
the cooking places, and at the hour appointed for 
the sounding of the dinner hour, will report to the 
Orderly Officer whether the dinners are ready or 
not. 

5th. The Captains and officers commanding 
companies will instruct the young officers who may 
be appointed to their companies, in the whole duty 
required from them. Any carelessness or indiffer- 
ence on the part of the junior officers will be re- 
ported. 

DISCIPLINE, REWARDS, AND PUNISHMENTS. 

1st When a recruit joins the regiment, his 
accounts are to be settled, and necessaries provided 
for him by his Captain or officer commanding his 
company. 

2nd. All non-commissioned officers and privates, 
guards and sentries, must pay the established com- 
pliments to officers^ although they may be in undress 
or out of uniform. 

3rd. The Orderly Officer will insert in his report, 
the name, company, crime, and length of time each 
man has been confined to the barracks, for the in- 
formation of the commanding officer. 
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4th. When a non-commissioned officer has oc- 
casion to confine a man, he will report the circum- 
stance to the officer of his company^ who will make 
inquiry into the nature of the prisoner's offisnce^ 
and send in his crime signed by himself. 

5th. All guards^ when they are inspected at 
*' Retreat'* sounding, and at an hour after reveille, 
will fall in with knapsacks packed, and in the order 
in which they mounted. 

6th. When officers or non-commissioned officers 
observe a soldier drunk, they will avoid as much as 
possible doing or saying anything to him which may 
tend to irritate him, as a man who is in many res- 
pects a good soldier, may, by harsh treatment when 
in that state, be brought to severe punishment. 
Should it be expedient to secure and confine a 
drunken man, a sufficient number of private soldiers 
must be ordered for that purpose, but no officer or 
non-commissioned officer, should enter into conver- 
sation with him, except in situations where other 
aid cannot be immediately obtained. 

7th. When a man is sent to drill, either for in- 
struction or as a punishment, his name will be im- 
mediately forwarded to the orderly-room. If it is 
as a punishment, his crime, and the number of days 
he may have been ordered to attend, must be spe- 
cified. 

8th. A defaulters' book will be kept by each com- 
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pany, and the officers commanding will take par- 
ticular care that any man who may be marked down 
in the defaulters' book for misconduct, receive no 
indulgence of any description for the space of three 
months after their names have been entered. 
When a man's name has been entered in the de- 
faulters' book, the misconduct of which he has been 
guilty^ and the punishment awarded for it, will be 
read to the company on every morning parade for a 
week. A copy of the entry will be sent to the or- 
derly-room^ signed by the officer commanding the 
company. The adjutant will lay the defaulters* 
book before the commanding officer every Monday 
morning. 

9th. While persons are placed in solitary confine- 
ment by the sentence of a court-martial^ they will 
be daily visited by the captain or subaltern of the 
day. They will also be visited by a medical officer 
twice a week, who will give directions concerning 
their diet. 

10th. No non-commissioned officer (except the 
serjeant-major and quarter-master serjeant) will 
confine any man, till the officer commanding his 
company has been made acquainted with his offence. 
In case of drunkenness, and where the individual in- 
tended to be confined is riotous, or disturbing the 
camp, barracks, or quarters, the offender vnll be 
sent to the guard-house without notice being given 
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to the officer commanding the company ; but the 
crime will always be signed by an officer when there 
is no haste required. 

1 1th. A proportion of intelligent well-behaved 
privates, who have never been non-commissioned 
officers, will always be selected for promotion, in 
each company, by officers commanding companies. 
The men selected will not do the duty of lance cor- 
porals, but will wear a distinguishing mark, and 
attend the school if they cannot write. They are 
to understand that they will be promoted the first 
opportunity. 

12th. To enable officers to conform as near as 
possible to the system of payment adopted in the 
Peninsular army, officers commanding companies 
will make such a division of the men's pay and 
balances as cannot lead to that habitual drunkenness 
which formerly occurred at the end of every month. 
Sixpence will be the greatest amount issued in one 
day : thus, if a man's balance be five shillings, it 
will be divided into ten payments, and so on. 

13th. Corporals and men who have been selected 
as the first for promotion, are never to be confined 
in the guard-house, but are to be sent to their own 
rooms in arrest. It is to be understood, that for 
any offence they may commit, which can be brought 
before a regimental court-martial, reduction only 
will be awarded, or losing their mark of distinction. 

G 
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14th. No non-commissioned officer or soldier is 
to be ordered to take gtuirds or picquets as a 
punishment, nor any duty which it may be necessary 
to mount and execute with arms. No soldier ac- 
tually on guard or picquet is to be ordered to take 
the duty of sentry, or any additional duty, as a 
punishment, 

15tli. No soldier is to be chosen for a batman or 
servant without the permission of the commanding 
officer, and the captain of the company to which he 
belongs; nor must any man, on any account, be em- 
ployed, who has been a servant, and dismissed for 
misconduct. 

16th, When officers dismiss a servant or batman, 
they will report in writing the cause of his being 
sent to his duty ; and the officer commanding the 
company to which the dismissed servant belongs, 
will direct his name, and the circumstances which 
led to his dismissal, to be inserted in the book which 
remains at the orderly-room for that purpose. The 
name of every new servant, and the date of his 
being taken, will also be inserted in the same book. 

17th. There should be a health parade of the 
companies on every Saturday afternoon, under the 
superintendence of the captain, assisted by the sub- 
altern of the day. The companies will form in 
quarter or half-distance column; the men to be 
in their great coats and trowsers: shoes, but no 
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stockings to be worn. This will allow the captain 
of the day to see that the men's legs and feet are 
clean. The companies will then be marched in suc- 
cession to the regimental hospital, in the yard of 
which^ or elsewhere, as most convenient, the sur- 
geon and his assistant must inspect every individual ; 
after which, each company will go to their quarters. 
The wings for this inspection should commence day 
and day about. 

18th. On every Sunday morning, before church 
time, all the women in barracks, and their children, 
should be required to appear at the hospital, in order 
that the surgeon may see that the children are kept 
tidy and clean, and are free from disease, and that 
the mothers themselves are cleanly in their own 
persons. Of all parades, this may be considered as 
the one most conducive to the well-being of the re- 
giment, and it will be desirable that one of the 
majors should always attend. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Before I close this little work, I am anxious to say 
a few words respecting drunkenness in the British 
army, and I ask, ^' Is there no remedy for the evil? 
and will the British soldier never shake off this 
revolting, this disgraceful habit ?" 

It certainly has appeared to me a great error, to 
issue rations of spirits to the army : many of the 
young soldiers will not drink the rum at first, but by 
degrees they get to like it, and thus we, as it were, 
induce them to drink, and afterwards we punish 
them for getting drunk. This is contrary to com- 
mon sense and reason, and is unjust, in my opinion, 
as well as cruel. Instead of such a practice, every 
effort should be used to give a contrary bias to our 
young soldiers. They should be made to feel 
" what a degrading vice drunkenness is,** and from 
their very earliest breaking in, it should be impressed 
upon their minds " that sobriety is a great military 
virtue** If we could but instil those ideas into the 
minds of our soldiers, what more would be required 
to make the British army perfect? But all the 
noble qualities of our soldiers are often sullied, tar- 
nished, blighted by drunkenness. 

The horrors that occurred when Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, and St. Sebastian were stormed, never 
would have been acted, were our soldiers not ren- 
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dered delirious by drink obtained after those 
fortresses were carried. The morning after the 
taking of Badajoz I had myself a narrow escape of 
being shot by a drunken soldier. It was barely 
daylight^ and I was riding up one of the streets of 
the town, on a horse that had been my property for 
nearly two years, when a soldier whom I happened 
to overtake, and who was drunk, suddenly accosted 
me, and said, " Hollo ! where are you going with 
that horse ? he belongs to my captain." The man 
had his firelock with him, and which I concluded 
was loaded. I replied, '' You are mistaken, my 
good fellow, this is not your captain's horse; he 
belongs to me, I have had him a long time." 
" No, no," he answered, " he belongs to my captain, 
and you must give him up to me, so get off of him ; 
I am going out to camp, and will ride him back to 
my captain." Knowing that if I attempted to ride 
away the fellow would fire at me, I dismounted, 
and immediately seizing his firelock, I forced out 
the flint, and then told him, that if he did not in- 
stantly march out of the town through the gateway 
which was just in his front, I would go for a file of the 
main-guard and have him marched a prisoner to 
camp. He obeyed my orders, but grumbled, as he 
was going off, that I had stolen his captain's horse. 
A little farther on, an interesting Spanish girl, of 
about sixteen, claimed my protection ; her ears were 
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bleeding and lacerated, which she told me had 
been done by some drunken soldiers, who tore the 
ear-rings absolutely out of her ears. Whilst this 
girl was speaking to me^ I saw a very ridiculous 
occurrence. An English soldier lay fast asleep on 
the other side of the street, and at about iSfty or 
sixty yards from where I was at the time, with his 
head resting upon a bundle of what I concluded to 
be plunder; when all of a sudden, a Portuguese 
soldier came out of a narrow lane, with a large 
stone, which he placed under the head of the other, 
removing at the same time the bundle, with which 
he moved oflF very coolly. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards are much more 
sober in their habits than we are ; indeed it is a 
very rare occurrence to see a man of either nation 
drunk. I wish I could say as much of my own 
countrymen. A little farther on, that morning, I 
fell in with some ten or a dozen soldiers of the 88th 
regiment, who were sitting on the ground, with a 
cask of brandy before them, the head of which they 
had knocked in. Just as I came upon them one 
observed to another, "Well, I don't think he is a 
Portuguese" (for I was at that time in Portuguese 
uniform). I immediately said, " No, my boy, I am 
not a Portuguese ; I am a countryman of yours." 
^'O faith, I thought as much!" he said; "Come 
now, then, take a drop of this with us ; for although 
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it is not so good as whiskey, yet it is not bad stuff." 
All my endeavours to escape without tasting 
proved ineffectual, and I was obliged to drink success 
to old Ireland, and long life to Lord Wellington. 
A curious anecdote I heard related of a soldier of 
this distinguished corps, the 88th, or Connaught 
Rangers. When Badajoz surrendered, we took the 
88th French regiment prisoners, which so very much 
delighted the soldier in question that he imme- 
diately went to a comrade who was close by to 
inform him of the joyous news, namely, that " we 
had taken the French Connaught Rangers." 

Foreign military writers have stated, that, were 
it not for the vice of drinking to excess, the British 
army would carry the prize amongst the armies of 
the world. Is not this a reflection upon us all ; 
I mean upon all who bear commissions in Her 
Majesty's service ? Surely we are not, as a body, 
deficient in that energy which is necessary in those 
who have to control, to guide, to direct, to instruct, 
and to command ; yet how extraordinary it is, that 
drunkenness amongst our soldiers is in many regi- 
ments, as it were, connived at in consequence of the 
officers generally considering it beyond their power 
to control and put down the evil. It is the custom 
in many corps not to take notice of a man coming 
into barracks drunk, provided he keeps himself 
quiet* and goes to bed without making any dis- 
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turbance. This practice I consider as being highly 
injurious to the well-being of the service, and as 
weakening that moral influence which every rank 
should exert and hold over the subordinate ranks 
in the corps, and therefore it is greatly objection- 
able to let even a corporal's authority be weakened 
by allowing him as it were to connive or wink at 
any irregularity in a private soldier. 

Some diversity of opinion exists amongst the 
officers of the army on the question of corporal 
punishment. Some think that flogging might be 
done away with altogether ; whilst others, and by 
far the greater number, believe that it is necessary 
to retain the powe^, although the more seldom that 
power be used the better. Upon this question it 
does not become my humble pretensions to give any 
opinion ; but there is one point quite clear, which 
is, that by having the power (of course I mean 
through the agency of a court-martial) to inflict 
corporal punishment, the authority of a commanding 
officer is greatly strengthened, and he is thus 
enabled to preserve discipline, without being obliged 
to have recourse to the dernier ressort, except in 
very extreme cases. I venture, however, to assert, 
that if drinking to excess could be got under, and 
that oiu* youthful soldiers were, from the moment 
of their first entrance into the service, led to feel 
the imperative duty of refraining from liquor, we 
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should not have occasion to waste much of our time 
in considering the question of corporal punishment : 
for I am convinced, that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, where soldiers are tried by courts-mar- 
tial, the irregularity with which they stand charged, 
may, either directly or indirectly, be traced to 
drink. I am sure that this horrid demoralizing 
vice might be combated with eflFect I do not 
mean to say that the task of reclaiming a regular 
drunkard is an easy one, but still I think even a 
coniSrmed tippler may he forced to adopt a system 
more consonant with his own well-being, as well as 
more congenial with the good of the service : but it 
is chiefly with reference to young soldiers that better 
hopes await our endeavours; the nursery is the 
point to which all our regards should be directed. 

What I would propose is, that in every corps 
there be established a court, consisting of a field 
officer, two captains, and two subalterns, to be called 
the Court of Prevention, for the investigation of 
cases of non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
accused of drunkenness, or drinking so as to render 
them in the least unfit Jbr any duty ; and this court 
should have the power of stopping, for a limited 
time, (that time not to exceed twelve months,) a 
portion of the pay of the individual, if found guilty. 
To prove the offence, two witnesses should be re- 
quired to depose on oath. The stoppages may be 
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to the extent of, but not to exceed, threepence a 
day for privates, and non-commLssioned officers to 
be dealt with according to the discretion of the 
court. 

In the company's defaulters' book, every soldier 
tried and convicted by a court-martial, or brought 
before the Court of Prevention and found guilty, 
should be regularly marked off, and, on being dis- 
charged, a statement should be annexed to his dis- 
charge, showing whether, and how often, during 
the course of his service, he had been brought before 
a court-martial, or before the Court of Prevention, 
and found guilty, and for every such time he 
should forfeit one penny a day of the pension to 
which his length of service had entitled him. I am 
decidedly of opinion that such a system would work 
most advantageously for the good of the service 
generally, as well as for the individual beneiSt of 
the soldier. 

The Court of Prevention may be appointed pro- 
spectively for three or six months, to sit every Mon- 
day, when soldiers or others who hsA forgot them-- 
selves during the preceding week should be brought 
forward. A repetition of offence would natually 
subject the offender to corrective repetition, and 
lists of the stoppages should be forwarded along 
with the monthly returns. In order to give weight 
to, and strengthen the authority of the commanding 
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officer^ it would perhaps be desirable to empower 
him to pardon, whenever he thought proper, the 
individual sentenced by the Court of Prevention to 
be mulcted of a portion of his pay ; but this power 
should be used with great discretion, and, whenevei 
exercised, the reason for such clemency should 
appear in the defaulters' book ; and if the individual 
so pardoned, should at any future time be convicted 
of the same irregularity, the court would be justified 
in awarding a reduction of pay proportioned to the 
ungrateful return made for the former kindness of 
his commanding officer. All deprivation of pay 
should be for even periods, to commence from the 
first of the ensuing month, and not to be for a less 
period than one month, to avoid confusion in the 
accounts. 

The Court of Prevention may also be empowered 
to take cognizance of such offences as require the 
application of part of the pay of the individual to 
make good any deficiency; such, for instance, as 
selling of or making away with or losing any of his 
necessaries, or to make good any loss which he 
might have unjustly caused another person to 
suffer; but the pay so ordered to be stopped, being 
for a specific purpose and not as a mulct, the 
names of such individuals should not be included in 
the lists before adverted to, as accompanying the 
monthly returns. 
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Thfere was a time, but thank God that time has 
passed, never I trust to return, when the disrepu- 
table habit of drinking to excess was as prevalent 
amongst the officers as it is at present amongst the 
soldiers of our army ; at all events, there were in 
most, if not in all regiments, a certain number of 
the officers who scarcely ever went to bed sober, and 
many, many, fine promising young men were lost 
to their country and their families, by being early 
seduced to join the nightly revels of their more sea- 
soned and older companions. It is wonderful what 
example will do, and in the days I allude to, it. 
required more than common resolution in a young 
officer, on first joining his regiment, to keep him- 
self aloof from the jolly set, who night after night 
drank and sang, eat devilled turkey or ham, and 
caroused till the morning's beams reminded them 
that it was time to prepare for parade, by taking 
an hour or two of sleep. Such was absolutely the 
state of things about the period when I first entered 
the army, and it was impossible to wean the old 
hands from the mode of life they had been so long 
accustomed to. My own Captain, for whom I had 
a great affection, and with whom I tried every per- 
suasion that I could think of, told me that to 
reclaim him was impossible, for he said, unless he 
had his regular allowance before he went to bed, 
he could not sleep a wink. What was the conse- 
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quence? At thirty years of age he was as grey 
and as old in constitution as a man of sixty. IniSr- 
mity obliged him to quit the service when he was 
not more than five-and-thirty ; and the last time I 
saw him he was doubled up from gout and disease 
in a manner that made my heart bleed to behold^ 
for he was as honest and as worthy a fellow as ever 
breathed^ and as brave and gallant a soldier as 
ever drew a sword. His cares have long been at 
rest ; the besetting sin of those times hurried him 
to an early grave. 

Another awful instance of the horrid consequences 
that sometimes follow excesses of this nature I shall 
here introduce, though happily, as I have before 
observed, the habits to which I allude are gone by, 
with reference to the officers of our army as well 
as navy. 

About ten years ago, I was walking very quickly 
through the then King's Mews at Charing Cross, 
and when I was nearly in the centre of the Square, 
I thought I heard a person stepping close after me 
as if to overtake me. I increased the pace I had 
been walking, when finding that the person follow- 
ing me stepped out also, I turned suddenly round 
upon him, and asked him if he was following me, 
and whether he wanted anything? He was a 
miserably dressed object, his tattered clothes being 
all over covered with mud and dirt. On my ac- 
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costing him he touched an old blue cap which he 
had on his head^ and said^ " I do^ Sir^ wish to speak 
to you, but you don't recollect me.*' Notwith- 
standing that it was jSve-and-twenty years since I 
had seen him, and though he was in so wretched a 
state of destitution as to dress, yet he had not 
finished the short sentence above given, when I 
recognized the unfortunate being who had at one 
time borne a commission in the same regiment 
with me ; in fact, he had been a senior ensign to 
me in the 58th, in Egypt, and was obliged to quit 
in consequence of excess in drinking. I . never was 
more shocked in my life than I was at witnessing 
the wretched state to which this unfortunate being 
had reduced himself; and on inquiry, he told me 
that he was absolutely a common scavenger, 
sweeping the streets, and that he had not where 
to lay his head, or bread to eat I relieved him as 
far as I could at the moment ; he darted off, most 
probably to spend what I gave him in drink, and 
I have never seen or heard of him since. 

I do not give his name, for his friends were 
said to be respectable, and it might wound their 
feelings were I to name their unfortunate relative. 

Let it not be supposed, from anything that I 
have said in this little work, or from its title, Moral 
Command^ that I am an advocate for curtailing or 
weakening the authority of commanding officers ; 
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on the contrary^ I should wish to see their autho- 
rity and power strengthened by every possible 
means^ for theirs is an awful responsibility; they 
must maintain discipline, otherwise they toiU de- 
dare themselves unfit for command. Thus cir- 
cumstanced^ the powers intrusted to a commanding 
officer should be extensive; armed masses must be 
kept well in hand — must be under control. A 
tumultuous or ill-disciplined soldiery, instead of 
being a protection, would be dangerous to a state. 
History is fertile in examples proving the truth of 
this observation. That of Rome affords many 
instances of a turbulent soldiery subverting lawful 
authority. 

It should, moreover, be recollected, that the 
service required of the British army, makes it the 
more imperative that officers in command should 
be strengthened in their authority, beyond perhaps, 
what might have been necessary, were that army 
differently circumstanced as to the duties imposed 
upon it. British regiments of the line, serve, it 
may be said, three-fourths of their time in our 
colonies or in the East Indies. Frequently there 
is only one regiment, oftentimes less than a regi- 
ment, in one island. No reference can be made to 
higher authority, or any assistance be sought for 
from without, in case any mutinous spirit or in- 
subordination should manifest itself amongst the 
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troops. The energy of the officer in command is 
the only stand-by, in such a conjuncture; and 
should he not have authority vested in him befitting 
such an occasion ? Besides^ if it be an object to 
abstain from having recourse to corporal punish- 
ment, unless in extreme cases, it follows that cor- 
rective and preventive powers should be intrusted 
to the commanding officer, through the agency of 
which, the *' dernier ressort*' being still within hail, 
he will be able generally to control irregularities 
and maintain discipline. 

In the Portuguese service, wherein I commanded 
a regiment for eight years, the power of the colonel 
may be considered " absolute." He can punish to 
any extent, I may say, short of taking away life, 
any non-commissioned officer or soldier of his re- 
giment; and by his own authority alone, without 
having recourse to a court-martial, he can reduce a 
non-commissioned officer to the ranks, and can 
order him, or any other individual below the rank 
of a commissioned officer, to receive ten, twenty, or 
as far as iSfty pranchadas, or blows on the back, 
with the flat of the sword. This punishment is in>- 
flicted by the corporals, who all carry swords for 
that purpose, and the blows are struck between the 
shoulders, over the jacket ; and the punishment b 
so very severe, that after having received fifty strokes, 
a man is scarely ever himself again, the whole frame 
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seeming^ as it were, " dislocated" by the severity of 
the chastisement. 

All this will perhaps appear, to those who can 
only take a superficial view of the police militaire, 
to be cruel and tyrannical; but they should recol- 
lect " that armed soldiers, though useful servants, 
would be dangerous masters ;" that the very ex- 
istence of the state may be compromised by a re- 
laxation in the discipline of the army ; and that, 
composed as the officers of our army must be ac- 
knowledged to be, " of men of education, and of 
highly honourable feelings and principles,'* no fear 
need be entertained that officers so constituted would 
ever play the tyrant, or take a pleasure in punishing 
those whose welfare and happiness should, and must, 
be dear to them. 

The system of moral command I lay no further 
stress upon than to recommend its adoption and 
principle ^' as an adjunct," as a probable foundation, 
for wielding and carrying with us, the hearts, 
the souls of the good, a»d particularly of the 
youthful, soldiers ; and through this moral influence, 
as I have before observed, the power of a com- 
manding officer becomes almost absolute; and if 
he should even order his men to stand on their 
heads, there will be no hesitation, at all events, in 
trying to obey the command. This willing de- 
votion can alone be produced by equanimity and 
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kindness of manner on the part of the officers in 
their intercourse with their men. 

This principle I never saw so generally acted upon 
in any regiment throughout our service^ as in the 
43rd Light Infantry, when I was serving in the same 
brigade of the light division, with that distinguished 
corps, in the war in the Peninsula. I never wit- 
nessed in any regiment, before or since, so kindly a 
feeling on the part of the officers towards their men, 
and certainly the return was grateful ; the soldiers 
appeared to adore their officers, and the discipline 
of the regiment, in every point of view, drew nearer 
to perfection^ than has ever fallen under my obser- 
vation, either in our own or in any other service. 

Besides the correctives^ I should also like to see 
introduced, " the principle of encouraging and re- 
warding good conduct ;" and to this end I think it 
would be very advantageous if a certain number of 
men in each company or troop (say ten per com- 
pany and five per troop) were granted an addition 
of one penny a day for good conduct, on the se- 
lection and recommendation of the officer com- 
manding the company or troop, subject to the ap- 
proval of the commanding officer of the regiment : 
this boon to commence on the 1st of the year, and 
to be continued for twelve months, unless forfeited 
through bad conduct before the expiration of that 
period, or through promotion ; in either of which 
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cases, the officer commanding the company or troop 
should be empowered to recommend another indi- 
vidual to receive the bounty for the remainder of 
the twelve months. 

There is always^ I know^ a difficulty in establish- 
ing any new system which touches on the finance ; 
yet surely^ if by incurring an expense of so small 
an amount as that which would be required for the 
purpose here referred to, we could prolong the lives 
of our soldiers, improve their discipline, and render 
them, in every respect, more efficient servants of 
the state, we are bound, even on the principle of 
economy, not to consider the expense, as at all to 
be put in competition with the advantages of the 
measure. Besides (in allusion to a question which 
I shall briefly advert to a little farther on — namely, 
''whether the grant of increase of pay to soldiers 
for length of service alone is not a measure in many 
respects of a doubtful character ?'*) if, on mature 
reconsideration of the subject, it should appear ad- 
visable to discontinue the grant for the future, 
unless the service of the individual has been meri- 
torious, there would be more than an equivalent in 
a very short time for the expense that would be in- 
curred by the additional penny a-day to the merit- 
men. The same individuals may be continued on 
from year to year at the option of tlieir captains 
and commanding officer, and iit would certainly, I 
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think, have a good effect^ if the men so selected, 
were allowed to wear a distinctive mark on their 
arm, or a little medal or badge, and to be called 
merit-men. Everything tending to make the sol- 
dier consider, from the earliest period of his ser- 
vice, ''that good conduct will be sure to meet its 
reward/' is a principle that should never be lost 
sight of; and by its adoption the soldiers will be 
induced to look up to their officers, and to consider 
them as at all times their truest and best friends. 
Soldiers who by their good conduct shall have won 
the badge of merit, might also be favoured by 
being allowed longer furloughs than other men, 
and by having, when such an indulgence can be 
granted, leave to work. This would be considered 
as a great favour and benefit, and be highly appre- 
ciated, as a clear proof of the confidence reposed in 
them by their officers. 

It is, perhaps, a question, whether length of 
service, unless accompanied by good conduct, should 
give a claim to increase of pay. The longer a man 
has meritoriously served, the stronger his claim 
certainly must be admitted to be; but it is long 
good service, not long bad service, upon which a 
just pretension can be grounded. 

The more I consider this important subject, " good 
conduct," the more I am convinced of the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from breaking in our recruits 
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with this object always in view. The two first 
years' handling will decide the after-conduct of the 
individual ; therefore we cannot pay too much 
attention to the training of our young soldiers. 

I have just read^ in the United Service Journal 
of November, 1835, a copy of the farewell order of 
Lord Aylmer to the British army of North America, 
which does honour to the head and heart of that 
distinguished and gallant officer, at the same time 
that it affords another proof of the necessity of 
every exertion being used to put down drunkenness 
in the army. I annex a copy of the order referred 
to:— 

(Copy) 

''The Commander of the Forces cannot separate 
himself from the army serving in British North 
America, without requesting the general officers, 
the heads of departments, and the other officers, 
staff and regimental, to accept his thanks for the 
zeal and attention to their respective duties which 
have uniformly marked their conduct during the 
period of his command. He will ever remember 
with satisfaction, that during that period (nearly 
five years) no officer has been called before a 
general court-martial to defend his conduct ; so far 
from it, that the officers of this army have been 
distinguished (and on some occasions under very 
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trying circumstances) for their discretion, judgment, 
and good temper. 

*' The Conmiander of the Forces also desires that 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of this 
army will receive his thanks for their general good 
conduct He has only to qualify this expression of 
approbation by adverting to the propensity of the 
soldiers to indulge too freely in the use of strong 
liquors — a propensity which he deeply laments as 
the source of almost every crime, and even almost 
of every irregularity which occurs in a British 
army. Upon the present occasion the Commander 
of the Forces thinks it unnecessary to urge upon the 
consideration of the generals and other officers the 
importance of encouraging sobriety amongst the 
troops, well knowing how unremitting are their 
efforts to that effect ; but he now, at parting, ad- 
dresses himself directly to the soldiers themselves, 
and earnestly entreats them to avoid indulging in 
the immoderate use of strong liquors, which leads 
them into difficulties, injures their health, and 
throws a shade over those higher qualities for 
which they have ever been distinguished as soldiers, 
and the possession of which has never been denied 
them even by their enemies. 

"The Commander of the Forces bids farewell to 
the army serving in British North America, and 
desires of them to be assured, collectively and indi- 
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vidually, that they will ever have his highest wishes 
for their prosperity and happiness. 

(Signed) " John Eden, 
■ " Lieut. Colanel D.A.a." 

I I repeat, if we but conquer this propensity, then 
indeed will the British soldier be perfect ; and then, 
as I have before observed, we shall not have 
occasion to waste much of our time in considering 
the question of corporal punishment. 

I cannot help inserting here what would, I think, 
greatly tend to strengthen the hands of com- 
manding officers, and enable them to correct irre- 
gularities without being obliged to have recourse to 
courfs-martiai — namely, that every soldier or non- 
commissioned officer, whilst confined in the guard- 
room or elsewhere in consequence of his having 
drunk more than he should do, and by which he is 
prevented from taking or performing duty, shall 
forfeit during the period of such confinement one- 
fourth part of his pay ; and in order to show the 
comparative good or bad conduct of each company, 
an abstract may be inserted in the regimental and 
company orderly book on the 1st of every month, 
showing the amount of stoppages by companies, 
during the preceding month, under this regula- 
tion. 

I cannot better close this little treatise than by 
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giving an extract from Rollin's HUtory of Cyrus, 
where^ when speaking of that prince, he says» 
'* Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the con- 
fines of Persia, and on the way gave him excellent 
instructions concerning the duties of a general of an 
army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing 
that related to the business of war, after the many 
lessons he had received from the most able masters 
of that time. ' Have your masters/ said Cambyses 
to him, ' given you any instructions concerning 
economy — that is to say, concerning the manner of 
supplying an army with all necessary provisions 
^-of preventing sickness and preserving the health 
of the soldiers— of fortifying their bodies by frequent 
exercises — of exciting a generous emulation amongst 
them — of making yourself obeyed, esteemed, and 
beloved by your soldiers V 

" Upon each of these points, and upon several 
others mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned th^t 
he had never heard one word spoken, and that it 
was all entirely new to him. ' What is it, then, 
your masters have taught you ?' * They have 
taught me,' replied the prince, ' to fence, to draw 
the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, 
to draw the plan of a fortification, to range troops 
in order of battle, to review them, to see them 
march, file off, and encamp.' 

^' Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to understand 
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that they had taught him nothing of what was the 
most material and essential for a good officer and 
an expert commander to know ; and in one single 

conversation, which certainly deserves to be well 

» 

studied by all young, genflemen designed for the 
army, he taught him infinitely more than all the 
celebrated masters had done in the course of several 
years. I shall give but one short instance of this 
discourse, which may serve to give the reader an 
idea of the rest. 

"The question was, 'What are the proper means 
of making the soldiers obedient and submissive?* 
* The way to eflFect that,' said Cyrus, • seems to be 
very easy and very certain. It is only to praise 
and reward those that obey, and to punish and 
stigmatize such as fail in their duty.' ' You say 
well,' replied Cambyses, ' that is the way to make 
them obey you by force ; but the chief point is, to 
make them obey you willingly and freely. Now 
the sure method of effecting this is, to convince 
those you command that you know better what is 
for their advantage than they do themselves ; for 
all mankind readily submit to those of whom they 
have that opinion. This is the principle from 
whence that blind submission proceeds which you 
see sick persons pay to their physician, travel- 
lers to their guide, and a ship's company to the 
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pilot Their obedience is founded upon their per-* 
suasion that the physician^ the guide> and the pilot 
are all more skilful in their respective callings than 
themselves.' 

'' ' But what shall a man do/ said Cyrus to his 
father, ^to appear more skilful and expert than 
others ?' * He must really be so/ replied Camby ses, 
'and in order to be so, he must apply himself 
closely to his profession, diligently study all the 
rules of it, consult the most able and experienced 
masters, neglect no circumstance that may contri- 
bute to the success of his enterprises, and, above 
all, he must have recourse to the protection of the 
*'Gods/* from whom alone we receive all our 
wisdom and all our success.' 

"Cyrus benefited by these wise admonitions of 
his father, and established a wonderful order 
among the troops, inspiring them with a surprising 
emulation by the rewards he conferred, and by his 
engaging and obliging deportment towards all. As 
for money, the only value he set upon it was, the 
pleasure of giving it away. He was continually 
making presents to one or other, according to their 
rank or their merit ; to one a buckler, to another a 
sword, or something of the same kind equally accept- 
able. By this generosity and beneficent disposition 
he thought a prince ought to distinguish himself, and 
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not by the luxury of his table or the richness of his 
dothes^ and still less by his haughtiness and 
imperious demeanoar. 

^' A prince could not^ he said, give actual proofs 
of his munificence to everybody, and for that 
very reason he should try to convince everybody of 
his inclination and good-will ; for though he might 
exhaust his treasures by making presents, yet he 
could not injure himself by benevolence and hu- 
manity, by being sincerely concerned in the good or 
evil that happens to others, and by making it appear 
' that he is so.^ " 

One more suggestion I shall take the liberty to 
offer, for strengthening the authority and power of 
commanding officers, who, without any exception, I 
believe, are all of opinion, that to be able to get rid 
of bad characters, even for a time, would greatly 
tend to enforce good behaviour and preserve disci- 
pline. 

What I would suggest, therefore, is, that there 
be established, at any three or four stations in the 
West Indies, at the three presidencies in the East 
Indies, one at Ceylon, one at Malta, one at Gibraltar, 
two in North America, and two in this country — 
viz., one at Portsmouth and one at Plymouth, con- 
demned companies, for the reception of soldiers of 
bad character and conduct. The men of the con- 

h2 
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demned companies to receive one-fourth less pay 
than the other soldiers of the army ; and it mighty 
perhaps, be a good mark of distinction to clothe 
the men of the condemned companies in grey, with 
the exception of the ofGcers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

In every regiment a board or court to be called 
the Judgment Board or Court, should assemble on 
the first Monday in January and the first Monday in 
July in each year, to hear and decide upon the 
cases of such men as may be brought before it, in 
consequence of irregular and bad conduct. In this 
inquiry the Board should be empowered to examine 
witnesses on oath, and to call for the defaulters' 
book, and to pass sentence against the individuals 
whom it may conceive to deserve the punishment 
of being sent, from one to seven years, to a con- 
demned company ; and it would, I think, be very 
desirable to let the men of the condemned com- 
panies understand, that good conduct would recom- 
mend them to the notice of their superiors, and 
probably operate favourably, in shortening the 
period of their service in them. 

No station should be selected for a condemned 
company except where a regiment is quartered, 
and to which the condemned company should be 
attached. The company to perform all duty, and 
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to attend all parades^ the same as if it were a 
company of the regiment. 

These hints are humbly thrown out for the con 
sideration of superior authority^ and I trust and 
hope that they may be received as emanating, not 
from a presumptuous spirit on my part, but from a 
sincere desire to forward the well-being of the Ser- 
vice, " an object which we all have at heart"— 3/or 
toe should all labour to be useful. 
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No. I. 
" We should all labour to be useful.' 

HAIR GLOVE RENOVATORS. 



i9 



11, Grafton Street ^ Bond Street^ 
January^ 1839. 
Mr. Editor^ 

The motto to my little work, " Rolt on Moral 
Commandy'' which I published two years ago, I am 
only acting up to at the present time, by endea- 
vouring to bring the attention of your numerous 
readers to the consideration of the important results 
to their health, strength, and efficiency, 1 may say 
morally as well as physically, consequent upon their 
following up, with constancy and perseverance, the 
mode of treatment adverted to at pp. 26 and 27 of 
my little treatise. 

In order to carry out the object I have in view, 
and in unison with my motto, that, '^ We should all 
labour to be useful," I shall endeavour to bring as it 
were before the mind's eye, the absolute necessity of 
our paying the most particular attention to the state 
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of the skin; and upon this subject the following ob- 
servations may not be considered out of place. 

For the body to be in a healthy state^ the blood 
should be constantly throwing off and getting rid of 
its own superfluous and impure portions^ through the 
pores of the skin, by what is called perspiration, 
sensible and insensible. 

If we were in a state of nature the outward air, 
by playing upon the surface of the skin, would dry 
up and carry off '* this moisture/' as soon as it had 
reached that surface; but in the present artificial 
state in which we live^ the air never being permitted 
to blow upon our bodies, they being covered three 
or four deep with wrappers of various sorts and 
kinds to exclude that air which we appear to dread 
as if its embrace would be death— our skins become 
clogged, and by degrees as we get older, the accu- 
mulation of the stucco increases, becoming daily 
and hourly more and more impervious, until at 
length we get all crusted over with a substance 
similar almost to Roman cement. 

I am quite satisfied in my own mind that three- 
fourths of the diseases to which civilized man is 
subject, and which the savage knows not of, are at- 
tributable to the skin becoming stopped up, and 
which inconvenience, nature, ever provident, had 
guarded against by providing '' that the entire 
cuticular covering of the human body, should be 
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perforated by the little tubes, called hairs/' and 
with which accordingly the whole sur&ce of the 
skin is covered. 

I am also satisfied, that if the state of the skin 
were well attended to, those horrid complaints^ the 
Gout and Rheumatism, besides a thousand other 
miseries to which we are now subject, would cease 
to be, and the annoying visitation of colds would no 
longer afflict us, if my mode of treatment^ as re- 
commended in my little treatise, were generally 
followed; and why ? — Because this daily exposure 
of the surface of the body to the influence of the 
air, fortifies the frame against draughts and chills. 

The foregoing remarks respecting accumulation 
upon the surface, perspiration, sensible and in^ 
sensible, stucco, Roman cement, &c. &c. &c., I 
mean as being applicable only *' to our coarser 
sex ;" yet I do venture to hazard an opinion, that 
even the fair daughters of Eve will be benefited by 
friction, and by having a little etherial dust rubbed 
away by the Horse Hair Gloves. Let a trial be 
made of their efficiency, and astonishment will 
follow at seeing the quantity of dust that will fly 
out of the gloves by striking them together. It is 
this dust that stops the pores. 

As I have before observed, I am persuaded that 
there would be no Gout or Rheumatism, if the skin 
were kept in a healthy state. Gout is caused by 

h3 
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acidity^ and addity of the system is caused in a 
great degree^ if not altogether, by the skin becoming 
clogged, and perspiration thereby becoming im- 
peded. 

This is illustrated by inducing perspiration in a 
person of a gouty habit ; then take a piece of test 
paper, used by chemists for the detection of acids, 
let it be placed upon the moisture, and it will then 
be seen how acrid, how highly charged with acid, 
tliis moisture is. It is owing to retention, that this 
moisture becomes rancid and impure, diseasing at 
length the whole mass of the blood, to which chalH- 
stone formations^ and all other distressing accom- 
paniments of Gout may be ascribed ; thus decrepi- 
tude, and premature decay are every day staring 
us in the face, owing to the state of the skin not 
being attended to. 

Ancient history tells us, that the perspiration 
from the body of Alexander the Great was sweet to 
the smell, something like as if it were perfumed. 
So is the exudation from the bodies of all persons 
who are in a perfectly clean and healthy state. 
Sucli persons have no acid on the stomach, they 
know not what that horrid word Dyspepsia means ; 
their days are unclouded, their nights undisturbed, 
and existence to them is real delight. 

Now to particularize my mode of grooming. 
After the common pl^ce toilet duty has been gone 
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through^ let every particle of covering be thrown 
off; then with a glove on each hand move about 
the room for twenty minutes or half an hour^ 
rubbing the person and limbs actively the whole 
time, but still with caution, so as not to tear the 
skin. After having so performed^ go over the whole 
body with a sponge dipped in cold water^ or tepid 
water if more agreeable, (but cold is better^) then 
run half-a-dozen times up and down the room^ and 
go through any little evolutions, as may be most 
agreeable, or dance a few steps of a favourite 
quadrille ; do anything in fact that will give motion 
and extension to the body and limbs. Let this 
mode of treatment be followed up regularly, and 
then we may say "a fig for the doctor.'* In 
addition to the foregoing, I would strongly recom- 
mend that a vapor bath should be taken^ at least 
four times a year, and a warm bath once or twice a 

month. 

JOHN ROLT, Colonel. 

N.B. It would I think be of great use to have 
every Hospital supplied with a proportionate number 
of pairs of Horse Hair Gloves, and in warm climates 
particularly. 

To the Editor of the " United Service Journal.** 
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Amongst a great number of persons of the 
highest rank^ who are now using the Renovators^ 
the following may be particularly mentioned — and 
it is a remarkable circumstance that that great and 
extraordinary man, the Duke of WelUngton, whose 
moral and physical energies are so truly wonderful^ 
has, for upwards of Forty Years, been in the daily 
practice of grooming himself with coarse Cotton 
Gloves, but which his Grace has now thrown 
aside, substituting Horse Hair Renovators in their 
stead : — 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 

The Marquis of Anglesea, 

General Lord Hill, 

Lord Beresford, 

Lord Melbourne, 

Sir Robert Peel, 

Lord WhamcliflFe, 

Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, 

General Sir William Houston, &c. &c. 

And of Medical Men, Sir Charles Clarke, Mr. 
Davis, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Dr. Locock^ con- 
stantly use and recommend them ; and an infinite 
number of Ladies of the highest rank and con- 
sideration, use them Ukewise. 
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From the United Service Journal^ for Aprils 1839. 

*' We are enabled by personal experience to add 
our hearty recommendation of the 'Renovators' 
to our gallant friend's lively and philanthropic 
exhortations for their use. We cannot say that we 
have practised the variety of frisky evolutions which 
he enjoins; but we are satis6ed from the simple 
process of friction, of the benefits to be derived from 
the regular application of these^ we were going to 
say^ electrical, gloves to the skin. In hospitals^ 
and on board ship, they must^ we conceive, prove 
particularly useful. In fine> to judge by their 
inventor's confidence in their virtue, backed by the 
effects of which he produces testimony, we anticipate 
the same results from their general employment as 
we once saw advertised above a barber's shop near 
Beauvais, in Prance, viz. ' Ici on rajeunit les vieux, 
et embellit les jeunes,' " — Ed. 



From the MedicO'Ckirurgical Review ^ for 1839. 

HoRSB Hair Gloves. 

'^ Another therapeutic agent has been lately 
added to the list, in the shape of ' Horse Hair 
Gloves ' for currying the human surface, when the 
skin is torpid — and we might add, for affording a 
luxurious treat to those who are afflicted with 
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pruriginous and certain other cutaneous defsedations 
attended with itching and irritation. These gloves 
were invented, we helieve, hy a gallant military 
officer, and possess considerable advantages over 
the common flesh-brush, both as to the facility of 
application, and the degree of counter-irritation. 
The cases are very numerous in which the cuticular 
frictions are of the greatest importance, and we 
predict that this invention will prove very useful. 
In many instances it is a great desideratum to give 
employment to indolent patients in any kind of 
exercise — and that of friction is perhaps one of the 
best we can suggest, or which they will adopt. 
We observe that they may be procured at Mr. 
Dinneford's, Bond Street." — Edited by Dr. J as. 
Johnson, Physician Extraordinary to the late 
King. 

Copy of a Letter from Dk, Pidduck. 

^^Dr. Pidduck presents his compliment to Mr. 
DiNNEFORD, and thanks him for the Horse Hair 
Gloves and Strap which Mr. Dinneford has kindly 
sent him. Dr. Pidduck will use them himself, and 
recommend the use of them to others. He has 
long been in the habit of doing so, not only for the 
sake of promoting a healthy state of skin, but also of 
regularity of bowels. In many instances by exposing 
the surface of the body to the air, and by dilig^t 
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friction, on rising in the morning, an habitual torpor 
of bowels, which required the constant recourse to 
aperient medicine, has been exchanged for a constant 
regularity. Dr. Pidduck thinks this consideration, 
if generally known (and Mr. Dinneford is at liberty 
to make what use of this note he pleases), would 
induce many persons to possess Mr. Dinneford's 
Horse Hair Gloves and Strap, which are admirably 
adapted for this purpose. 

" 87, Great Russell Street.— Feb. 26(A, 1839." 



Col. Rolt's '' Electrical Hair Glove Renovators " 
and Straps for the loins, are now generally recom- 
mended by the Faculty. They are made by Mr. 
Dinneford, 172, New Bond Street. 



Note, — In consequence of the increasing demand 
for this valuable *' therapeutic agent," and the 
difficulty experienced by persons at a distance from 
town in procuring them, Mr. Dinneford has 
appointed Agents in the following places, and will 
be ready to appoint an agent in every town, if 
suggested. 

Brighton . . Sarel, Her Majesty's Chemist. 

Bath . . . Pooley, Terry and Dutton. 

Bristol . . Ferris, Brown and Co. 

Cheltenham • Mungeam. 
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ExKTEK . . Palk^Ta 

HAsn3(GS • • SCnbb, GSaiager. 

LsAMiBiGTQSc • HcrriDg, Pioce. 

LdTESPOOL • • Roberts. 

Nottingham . Cheecfaam. 

NoBTHAM PTOfV • Pemn. 

SoDTHAMPiOK . RandalL 

WoECESTER . Lea and Perrms. 

WncDsoR • Smith, Her Majesty's Qienust. 

York • • • Morgan. 

Caution. — ^To prevent disappointment, pur- 
chasers must be particular to ask for Cdonel Rett's 
Hair Glove Renovators. Each pair should have a 
prospectus^ signed 

CHARLES DINNEPORD. 



No. n. 

*^ We should all labour to be usefid,^ 
COL. BOLT'S SOLDIERS' ahd COTTAGERS' OVEN. 



London : — 5, Great Cumberland Place^ 

1th May, 1840. 

Mr. Editor.—- Again recurring to my motto, 
that *' We should all labour to be useful/' I have 
now to request that you will do me the favour of 
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accepting and proving the accompanying little 
oven^ which I have been mduced to bring forward; 
— first, because I think it will be found most 
convenient and useful in all establishments^ whether 
great or small, but more particularly so for per- 
sons in humble life, and to whom economy as well 
as a quiet and easy mode of cooking their food is an 
object of the greatest importance ; and, secondly^ 
because I am in great hopes that this little cooking 
apparatus may in time introduce amongst our 
soldiers something of a turn for cookery, a know- 
ledge of which, we are all aware, has ever been a 
very useful one, and one of great importance when 
campaigning. This oven is also well calculated 
for an invalid's room, or indeed for a lady's boudoir ; 
and I am quite satisfied that if young ladies were 
taught to do a mutton-chop, dress a nice ragout, 
or make good puddings and tarts, they would be 
really and truly more useful members of society, 
and make more efiicient housewives, than all their 
finely-tinselled embroidering, and other fashionable 
accomplishments can make them. 

I am, my dear Editor, 

Your's faithfully, 

JOHN ROLT, Col. 
To the Editor of the ^^ United Service Journal,*^ 
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*' We have tried and proved our provident friend's 
present, and found it equal to his recommendation. 
It finds most favour in our sight as promising to be 
useful to the soldier, in giving him a ready means 
of making the most of his food, if married or de- 
tached. We are not, however, insensible to the 
genial influence of this savoury agent on the future 
character and pursuits of the fairer sex, as suggested 
with his usual tact by the gallant and galant patron 
of this pocket-oven, which is adapted to ordinary- 
sized reticules, and may be carried about by the 
most timid lady, in the teeth of the swell-mob— who 
will hardly venture to burn their fingers by an 
abstraction. What with stewing and rubbing. 
Colonel Rolt seems resolved to combine all the 
virtues of the Turkish bath for the health of his 
generation. A Second Edition of the Hair Glove 
Renovator, by the same author, is, we believe in 
circulation." — Ed. '^United Service Journal/' 
May 1840. 



Mr. Editor, — I have to thank you for having 
given a place, in your excellent Journal, to my letter 
of the 21st ulto., respecting my little Oven; and 
your testimony of its merits must raise it in public 
estimation, for your judgment, Mr. Editor, stands 
deservedly high; in fact, from it ^' there is no 
appeal.*' 
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I was not a little amused by the wit and fun 
contained in your critique ; and your expression of 
my stewing and rubbing propensities made me 
laugh. I certainly may^ I thinks say that I have 
a greater number of hands at work every day in the 
week than any other man alive ; and my full 
expectation in regard to the Oven is-~that I shall 
soon have as great a number of mouths equally well 
employed. You cannot imagine, Mr. Editor^ what 
a multitude of persons, of both sexes, I set in motion 
daily by the rubbing system ; and the sale of the 
Horse Hair Renovators has now become so general, 
that they are to be had in at least a thousand shops 
in this Metropolis, and also in all the Country 
Towns : indeed, one man, who had not bread to 
give his family twelve months ago, and who was first 
employed by Mr. Dinneford, in Bond Street, to 
make as a trial a few pairs of the Gloves, has 
now seventy hands at work in their fabrication; 
and Mr. Dinneford told me, only a few days ago, 
that his average payments now to this person for 
Horse-Hair Gloves and Straps amount to forty 
pounds a month. Now is not this very deUghtful, 
Mr. Editor ? I am certain that we all feel more 
happy ourselves, when we make others happy : and 
I assure you that I would not exchange my plea* 
surable sensations on this subject for any pecuniary 
advantages that no doubt might have been derived. 
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if I had Immg^ fbrwaid die Hone Hair Gloves 
finom interested motires. I did indeed die oCber 
day get a present of a Tery handsome (Sold Ca^Let 
from a gentleman whom I haye not ewea ever seen, 
aooompanied by a letter Ml of thanks and gradtade 
for the great benefit he had derived from using the 
Gloves; and I do think it very likely^ as my old 
hands dball die oS, that from time to time a Uttle 
codicil may appear indicative of the gratitude of the 
writer. But 1 must not waste your precious time 
in dilating further upon the Gloves, but come 
without more delay to the consideration and ex- 
planation of my Oven. 

When intended for baking bread or pastry, the 
Iron Cover should be used, • by which a perfecdy 
close Oven is obtsuned. 

In cooking meat, toasting cheese, poaching eggs, 
&c. &c., all of which can be dressed to perfection, 
the Pan only will be required, and not the iron 
cover. When toast is to be made, or bacon to be 
toasted, the wire with the little handle is to be 
placed against the iron cover ; which cover should 
be turned with the brass knob towards the fire* 
The wire with the toast or bacon to be then 
placed 80 as to rest against the inclined face of the 
Oven. When one side of the toast shall have 
browned, it should be turned ; and the side next 
the cover having been, as it were, against a griddle. 
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will be quite crisp before turning, and will therefore 
take verv little time to be fit for use. Toast made 
in this way is delicious. By lowering or raising 
the iron Stand, and consequently the Oven^ a 
greater or less degree of heat will be thrown either 
above or under. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your's faithfully, 
John Rolt, Col. 
To Ike Editor of the ^* United Service Journal*' 



*^* As the Profits arising from the sale of the 
Ovens are intended to be applied to Charitable 
purposes, it is requested that no plan of the Oven 
will be given to, or taken by, any person ; and 
Colonel Rolt does not intend taking out a Patent, 
as he confides in the honourable feeUng of tradesmen 
in this coimtry ; and trusts, that as the object he 
has in view is Charity, the desire of his — to establish 
a Fund for the ReHef of Widows and Orphans- 
may not be counteracted by any attempt at an imi- 
tation of the ^' Soldier* s and Cottager's Oven;*' 
and as an additional security against any interested 
attempts. Colonel Rolt hopes that all persons 
wishing to be supplied with the Ovens, will address 
their appUcation to him direct, or to either of the 
following Houses, who have very obligingly agreed 
to sell the Ovens. 
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Messrs. Hawkes and Mosblkt^ Army Ac* 
eoutiemeiit Makers, 14, PiccadiUy; 

Messrs. Gilpik and Turner, Army Clothiers^ 
1, Ncrthumberland Street, Strand; 

Messrs. Milroy, Saddlers^ 72, Cwnhill; 

Messrs. Clarkson and Co., Grocers, 160, 
Oxford Street; 

F. LiNDSET^ Esq., Horse Guards, 

There are three Sizes of the Ovens : and the Prices 
are — 

For No. 1 . . . . 10#. 
No. 2 . • . . 14*. 
No. 3 ... . 20#. 

No. 3 is calculated for large establishments, and 
will dress good-sized joints of meat. No cooks 
having these Ovens, will use the uncertain iron 
ovens usually attached to kitchen ranges ; and the 
saving of a second fire is of some moment. In ^t, 
economy, method, and comfort are all forwarded 
by the uae of these Ovens, and which will be found 
most particularly useful for Sick rooms. 

N.B. — Care should be taken to keep the reflect- 
ing plates clean and bright. 
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No. III. 



Before sending my little volume to press, I think 
it will be as well to add a few more remarks re- 
specting the mode of using the Soldier's and Cot* 
tager's Oven, 

I have long thought that the comfort and health 
of our soldiers would be greatly forwarded and 
improved if they understood better the mode of 
preparing and cooking their food, for it is admitted 
by any one, who has ever considered the subject, 
that the culinary art is of essential importance in 
Tendering what we eat more wholesome and nutri- 
tious. The absence of all science upon this subject 
is very much to be lamented, not only with refer- 
ence to our soldiers, but also as regards our general 
population, and it was this conviction which first 
induced me to bring forward the Soldier's and Cot- 
tager's Oven, " for without tools no man can work 
at any trade or calling ;" and I am very much grati- 
fied to find that the sale has already become so 
considerable, as to afford a well-grounded hope, 
that the oven will in a short time come into very 
general use, with great advantage to the humbler 
classes particularly, as well as with benefit to the 
Widows' and Orphans' Fund ; and with regard to 
the military, if the Commanding Officers of Regi- 
ments and Captains of Companies will take the 
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matter up, there will, I have no doabt, in a fhori 
time be a great improvement in their soldiers' 
messes, and mode of cooking. 

The oven No. 1, iriiich is the smallest size, is the 
only one to which my remarks about making toast 
will apply. 

No. 3 (the largest size) is, as I hare said before, 
calculated for large establishments. I have one in 
my own kitchen, which is I may say at work from 
morning till night, and it has rendered altogether 
useless a large iron oven attached to the kitchen 
range. 

This oven will roast any sized leg of mutton, 
loins, necks, &c., and in the very best possible way, 
without drying up^ burning, or over doing the meat 
— not baking the joints, it should be observed, but 
roasting them. 

When baking is necessary, the iron cover is to be 
used, and there never has been any thing more per- 
fect " as an oven." 

The only precaution to be given is, that the 
oven, particularly at first, should be kept a good 
way out from the fire, and never indeed brought 
very close to it. This is more necessary in the 
operation of baking patties, puddings, or light 
pastry. The reflecting plates should be kept bright 
and very clean. By raising or lowering the No. 1 
or No. 2 ovens (which hang on the bars of the 
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grate)^ the heat will be thrown above or under the 
meat^ &c. ; and m regard to No. 3, should the legs 
of the iron stand be too high or too low to suit the 
grate, they may be added to or shortened, which 
any blacksmith can easily do. 

The little opening at the back of the oven is very 
convenient to place any pudding, tart^ or patties in^ 
when they are done, by which means they will be 
kept hot, and any little extra tin or other pans, that 
may be necessary for baking pies, bread-puddings, 
&c., can be procured without difficulty. 

Nothing can be more perfect than the manner in 
which the oven roasts potatoes, or potatoe chips, 
and it is admirably calculated for souffles.* 

* After all the hope and expectation of being able to raise a 
fond by the sale of the ovens for the benefit of widows and 
orphans, I am now forced to acknowledge that the thing has 
tamed oat a failare ; and that instead of raising a charitable 
fund by their sale, I find myself considerably out of pocket. The 
cause of the disappointment, however, is not owing to any want 
of excellence in the oven, but to a want of good feelings — I was 
going to say, honor, in the trade ; for I said, upon first intro- 
ducing the oven, that I did not intend taking out a patent, as I 
confided in the honorable feeling of tradesmen in this country ; 
and trusted, that as the object I had in view was charity, my 
desire to establish a fund for the relief of widows and orphans 
would not be counteracted, by any attempt at imitation. This 
was very fine of me, I have since thought, only rather too con- 
fiding ; nor ought i to blame the good, honest, hard-working 
tradesman, for turning a penny for his family in any way he 
could. I forgive him ; but for the future I must be more awake. 
The ovens have taken wonderfully all over the United King^ 
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No. IV. 



Since publishing the former editions^ I have in- 
troduced to the notice of the Public^ and brought 
them I may say into general use, Horse-Hair Gloves 
and Straps for grooming the human body, and never 
has there been any article brought out, which in so 
short a period of time has had so universal an 
adoption. Whichever way I turn, wherever I go, 
the horse-hair gloves and straps stare me in the 
face, and I verily believe that there is scarcely a 
toilet table in the land, that is not '' graced" by a 
pair of my renovators and strap. Old and young, 
males and females, all now delight in " scrubbing," 
and the Emperor of all the Russias, does not set 
a tithe of the number of hands daily at work, that I 
do, through the instrumentality of the horse-hair 
gloves and straps. And then to think how many dar- 
ling sweet young creatures are rubbing themselves 

dom. Millions of them, I verily believe, are dow in use. Land- 
lords should make presents of them to all their cottagers, as well 
as to their tenants. The very best sort are made by Collxnsonj 
lamp manufacturer, No. 35, Lombard Street. His ovens are ex- 
ceedingly well manufactured, and are worth double the price of the 
article generally sold. Collinson sells four sizes, at the following 
prices:— No. 1, 7#. 6rf. ; No. 2> lU. ; No. 2J, 15#. ; and No. 3, 
18«. ; and he has besides a second No. 3, which has a plate- 
warmer attached to it, and other improvements, and which 
render it very convenient — the price of this last is 28«. If to 
be sent into the country, there will be an extra charge for 
packing, &c. 
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into vigorous health, thereby laying the foundation 
of after happiness ; for without healthy happiness 
cannot be said to exist. Healthy that bright gem, 
the which possessing, we should not envy kings or 
queens upon their thrones, but without which, of 
what value is elevated rank or worldly grandeur ? 

I have sometimes been annoyed, when I have 
been recommending air and exercise, to receive the 
answer " Oh I have not time !" And yet, if gaining 
money were the object, time and labour would not 
be spared. 

I dwell with very great pleasure on the convic- 
tion, that I have been the humble instrument of 
benefiting the health of thousands, and I may say 
tens of thousands, of persons of all ages, and of all 
classes of society, by bringing into so general use 
the horse-hair gloves, and by drawing public at- 
tention to the great importance of the air bath, 
rubbing, a7id daily general ablution. I perhaps 
have gained more by the Penny Postage Act, than 
most peoplcj, for the postage which I formerly had 
to pay, almost ruined, if not my purse, at all events 
my amiability. Persons write to me on the subject 
of rubbing from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
asking me a thousand different questions, some of 
them very ridiculous. I got a letter the other day 
from a gentleman in Ireland, begging to know 
whether I considered that twice a month would be 

i2 
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sufficiently often for practising the grooming system ? 
My answer was " Instead of twice a month, I re- 
commend twice a day. ** But what curious scenes 
sometimes have occurred to me. The following is 
one out of many : — 

About four summers ago, on a very hot day> 
having taken my seat in an omnibus, to go into the 
City, I found myself in company with only two 
more persons, both apparently gentlemen. 

The character of one of them, indeed, could not 
be misunderstood, for he was evidently a clergyman, 
of advanced age, and of an extremely prepossessing 
countenance. Having taken my seat nearly oppo- 
site to him, I stretched out my legs, and addressing 
him said, '^ It is a comfortable thing. Sir, when a 
person is tired, to be able to stretch out his legs in 
his own carriage." The old gentleman smiled, and 
replied, " It certainly is ; but as to being tired, you 
do not I should think often feel fatigued; you 
appear to be very strong." " O yes ;" I said ; " I 
am, thank God ! pretty strong, but I work hard, and 
that makes me strong." "Ah!" said he, "why 
what do you do ? anything out of the common ?" 
"Why, Sir," I answered, "I will tell you. In the 
first place, I live in rather a large house in the 
country, and all the water required for the use of 
the family, amounting to about twenty persons, I 
pump myself when I am at home ; and I assure you 
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it is hard work^ for I am obliged to pump away at 
a good pace^ every morning and evening for half an 
hour at least." '^Ah," said he, ^'that must be 
capital exercise ; but do you practice any other 
healthful mode of invigorating the system ?" " Yes ;" 
I said, " I do." And I then told him of my con 
stantly grooming myself with the horse-hair gloves, 
and having explained to him particulars, which he 
heard with rather a cynical smile, he replied, " All 
that you have told me is very good, but I have the 
advantage of you." " O," said I, " have you ? then 
I should like to know in what way ?" " Why," he 
answered, " I will tell you. In the first place, I 
dare say you have already surmised, that which is 
the fact, that I am a clergyman, and I trust that 
you believe me to be worthy of credit. I am now 
seventy-five years of age, and have never had pain 
or ache of any sort or kind, and to my mode of 
treating myself, I ascribe, under God, my excellent 
health.** " Well," said I, rather impatiently, " but 
what do you do. Sir ?" '* You shall know," he 
replied, " if you will have a little patience.** " Oh, 
out with it. Sir ;" I said. " I dare say you use some- 
thing similar to my horse- hair gloves." " No ;'* he 
said, " but every morning of my life I scratch 
myself for half an hour.'* " Are you serious. Sir," 
I said, '' scratch yourself, and with your nails ?'* 
" Yes/' he said^ " and with my nails ; and the reason 
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why I said that I hare the adrantage of you is, that 
I take a quarter of an hour of 117 amuaemeiit, whilst 
I am 8Dug under the dothes, whereas you can^ 
begin until you are out of bed." I cried out, ** I 
bow to you. Sir, you beat me, and I must aduow- 
ledge not only the superiority of your genius, but 
likewise the refinement of your jdeasures.** At this 
moment the omnibus stopped to set the old gentle* 
man down, but on his attempting to more I seiied 
his arm, " to carry on the joke,'* between both my 
hands, and said, " You don't suppose. Sir, that I am 
going to let you get out, without your first telUng 
me who you are, for I consider you a great roan.** 
In reality he looked like a dignitary of the church, 
for his aspect was both delightful and benign. 
'* No,'' he said, looking at me with a most com- 
placent archness, <' I can't tell you who I am, for 
you are a stranger, and an odd fellow." He then 
said " Good bye ;" got out, walked away laughing, 
and I dare say that I shall never see him again. 

And such droll letters some of my friends occa- 
sionally receive about the horse-hair gloves; the 
following is a sample : — 

2^h February, 1840. 
My dear Kbnah, 

Many thanks for the Rolts, which are indeed a 
most valuable invention. These last frosty days 
have given opportunity for a full trial of the use of 
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them; and I certainly think they leave all flesh 
brushes at an immeasurable distance behind them. 
I be^in to think the monks were even more saga- 
cious than we have been in the habit of supposing 
them ; and that their hair shirt was but a Rolt of 
larger dimensions, to which when once the skin had 
become accustomed^ the effect of its gentle irritation 
was pleasant instead of tormenting ; so that what 
passed off upon the ignorant multitude for an instru- 
ment of penance and severe mortification, was to the 
initiated, a most pleasurable piece of apparel. I no 
longer wonder that Cardinal Ximenes could not 
part with his Rolt, but wore it still under his ponti- 
fical vestments when he was Archbishop of Toledo. 
What do you think of this ? Will you order your- 
self a tunic ? It would be a most becoming ball- 
dress, and would obviate all objections that might 
otherwise be made to the proposition of dancing 
Quadrilles, upon the score of the impropriety of 
parties assembling to dance with no clothing except 
upon their hands. And there would be something 
much more cheerful in producing a general friction 
by the motion of the whole body in such a garment, 
than in the piecemeal way in which we do it now, 
rubbing first one part and then another. I remem- 
ber to have heard or read from some oracle of 
medical science^ that even the friction of our ordi- 
nary clothes is very beneficial to the skin ; and that 
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the production of that effect is one of the ways in 
which exercise is so beneficial. 

We might therefore, I presume, state the advan- 
tage of this blessed invention, with all the precision 
of an arithmetical formula. As is the roughness of 
a given quantity of Irish linen at so many shillings 
per yard, to the roughness of a chemise a la Rolt^ so 
is the health and longevity of the man (or woman) who 
is clothed in linen, to the health and longevity of 
the man (or woman) who walks about in horse-hair. 

I declare I am so pleased with my improvement 
in the application of the material, that I think it 
ought to eclipse the fame of the original invention, 
just as Watt's improvement upon the steam-engine, 
has cast all the glories of the first employers of 
steam into the shade. I will even go to sleep and 
dream of my own sagacity, and of the benefit which 
I shall have conferred upon mankind. Poor Rolt ! 
He deserved well in his day ; but a greater than 
Rolt is here, in the person of yours most truly. 



I dare say that old Ximenes was a luxurious 
fellow, and did delight in rubbing, but I verily 
believe that the principal benefit derived from fol- 
lowing the scrubbing system, is from the exposure 
of the body to the air. This invigorates the frame 
and prepares us to resist the cold ; but whilst moving 
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about the room " in nature's garb,'* it is pleasant 
and desirable to use the gloves^ to prevent chill and 
promote circulation. After haying moved about 
for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes^ or 
even longer if wished, rubbing all the time, then 
the body should be well sponged all over with a 
lather of strong soap and water. This will be 
found to be greatly invigorating ; and then with a 
pair of dumb bells in hand walk at a pretty quick 
pace back and forward, until the surface becomes 
quite dry, and it is wonderful how quickly the skin 
sips up the moisture. Unless in very severe 
weather, the window-sash should be thrown up, 
and by following this practice, the whole system 
will be hardened, and seasoned against colds. 
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FINAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

I AM now about to bring this little volume to a 
close, by giving a few parting hints to my readers, 
particularly to my youthful ones ; which, if followed 
up, may possibly be useful to them. 

1st. I strongly recommend in the first place, 
that they accustom themselves to early rising. 

2nd. That too much sleep be avoided, as it 
enervates the body, enfeebles the mind, a.ud /attens 
the brain. Six or seven hours sleep are quite 
sufficient for persons who do not labour, or take 
violent exercise ; for the latter, eight hours will be 
ample. 

3rd. No person in health, or who wishes to enjoy 
good health, should sleep on a soft bed. Did we 
accustom ourselves to sleep on a plank, we should 
not find it inconvenient to do so after a little time. 
Habit is everything, and I never shall forget what 
an uncomfortable night I passed at Plymouth, on 
my return from the Peninsular army, in the year 
1814, by sleeping on a feather bed. 

4th. In fine weather (and indeed in winter as 
well as summer, it may be practised), the window 
sashes should be opened, and the bed clothes should 
be turned completely down, the clothes resting 
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upon one or two chairs. By this means^ the 
bedding will be purified, and the bed will be sweet 
and wholesome to return to at night. This puri* 
fication of bedding, is not sufficiently attended to in 
civil life, but rough Soldiers and Sailors are aware 
of the advantage of admitting pure air into their 
sleeping apartments, and of their bedding being kept 
sweet. All this, generally speaking, is but litttle 
attended to by civiUans ; many of whom on the 
contrary, appear to consider *^ the exclusion of air,'* 
to be the grand desideratum. 

5th. A tumbler glass of nice cool water, will be 
found very wholesome as a morning draught. After 
the toilet duty has been gone through, let every 
article of clothing be thrown off, and the grooming 
system be then practised, for at least half an hour^ 
the individual moving about the room, with a Horse 
Hair Glove on each hand, rubbing himself gently 
so as not to tear or injure the skin. The gloves 
may then be laid aside, and strong rubbing with 
the palms of the hands may be practised for five 
or ten minutes. Then the strap for the back and 
loins to be gently made use of, then the hand 
rubbing again, according to fancy or inclination. 

This hand rubbing I consider to be better than 
any other mode of friction, and by performing the 
operation ourselves, the benefitwill be greater. What 
I lay the greatest stress upon is, the exposing the 
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body to the influence of the air^ whilst the grooming 
is being carried on. It is from this I believe the 
principal good to be derived, and I can assure my 
readers^ that by following this practice daily^ with 
the window open whenever the weather will admit, 
they will become so hardy, as never to require a 
great coat, or to muffle themselves up ; and as to 
taking cold, they will be quite safe. 

6th. Every toilet table should have a pair of 
dumbbells'*' (not too heavy), to be used at intervals, 
between the rubbing, by taking one in each hand, 
and carrying them to the front and to the rear 
slowly, then circling them round and over the head. 
This may be practised for three or four minutes, 
after which lay the dumb bells aside. Then standing 
quite erect, having the feet about eighteen inches 
apart, and the chest well advanced, let the arms at 
full stretch, be gently raised, and the thumbs brought 
together over the head, with the palms of the hands 
to the front. The body to be then slowly bent 
forward, until the tips of the fingers touch the 
ground, and the erect position to be then recovered 
(very slowly), and the hands to be brought down to 

* The dumb bells, neatly covered with leather, may be had at the 
following prices, per pair, riz., of Mr. Dinneford, 172, New Bond 
Street; Mr. Squire, 277, Oxford Street; Messrs. Hawkes and 
Moseley, 14, Piccadilly; and of Mr. CoUinson, 34, Lombard 
Street Prices— 4lb8. the pair, 6«.; 61bs., 7«.; 81b8.,8#.; lOlbs., 
9«.; lilbfl., 10«. 
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the sides. This operation will be found to greatly 
strengthen the muscles of the back, and should be 
repeated ten or a dozen times ; and in order to 
strengthen the legs and knees, let tlie following 
be practised, but not over done^ particularly at 
first. 

Standing in an erect position^ with the feet as 
before directed, eighteen inches apart, and the arms 
extended to the front, the hands closed, knuckles 
turned up, and elbows inclining towards each other 
let the knees bend, so as to lower the body to the 
position assumed when we sit down upon a low 
chair, so that the elbows will rest upon the knees ; 
then rising up to the erect position, throwing the 
arms and hands forward as before. This will be 
found hard work at first, but no in-door exercise will 
so much improve the wind as this mode, which 
will also verj much strengthen the ancle and knee 
joints. 

7th. If the shoulders be round, let the practice 
pointed out at page 61 be followed; and indeed 
all young persons will improve their figures, by 
using the wands, practising at the same time 
the balance step, which is done by raising one foot 
in the air, first forward^ and then throwing it behind 
the body, which latter should conform itself to the 
movement. This practice will be found of great 
advantage to the figure and carriage^ and the best 
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preliminary to taking lessons in dancing, for unless 
we stand properly, " to walk well," much less " to 
dance well," is out of the question. 

Talking of dancing, of all the teachers of the 
Terpsichorean graces that I have ever seen giving 
lessons in that^ I must call it '' beautiful science," 
Madame Michaud stands unrivalled. It is not to 
be wondered at that young ladies under her tuition, 
should reach great excellence, because Madame 
Michaud fully understands the first rudiments for 
forming a graceftil carriage, and takes care to teach 
her pupils how they should stand, before she allows 
them to try anything else. She obliges them to 
stand well forward, bearing all the weight of the 
body on the fore part of the feet, with the chest 
well advanced, lower part of the stomach drawn in, 
shoulders thrown back, but without constraint, with 
the inclination of the whole figure so forward, the 
heels scarcely touching the ground, as the position 
of a person is, when just about to spring into the air 
to take a leap in advance. 

Let any one look at Taglioni, or the graceful 
Cerito, when dancing, and it will then be under- 
stood what is meant by the forward position of 
the body. This Madame Michaud understands 
perfectly ; and this is the reason she is so excellent 
an instructress. 

How ilL-judged it is to suppose, that an uncouth 
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and uneducated man, m^^ly because he happens 
to be a sergeant or a coqwral, can know anything 
about setting up« or improving the carriage or 
figure of young persons; and yet many feunilies 
employ these men to what they call drill their young 
folks. The idea is truly ridiculous, just as much 
so, as if the sergeant or corporal were asked to 
teach a young lady to dance the Minuet de la 
Cour, or to dance it himself. On more than one 
occasion 1 have witnessed the silly exhibition, and I 
could not remain a spectator, without absolutely 
becoming quite feverish. 1 have some thoughts 
of speaking to Captain Hammond, who teaches 
fencing and the gymnastic exercises, to try and 
prevail upon him to open an academy for position 
drill, and if I can get him to take the thing up, he 
will do it well, for he imderstands the meaning of 
the term ^* graceful figure." 

Whilst on this subject, I cannot avoid beseeching 
all mothers to prevent their daughters firom following 
that most injurious habit of ^' tight lacing." I 
verily believe that many lovely girls are sent to 
an early tomb, by the horrid practice of tightening 
in their waists, which is carried by many even to 
distortion, entailing upon them great present incon- 
venience and discomfort, as well as future wretched- 
ness of health, even to after generations. The 
practice ought to be reprobated and condemned, as 
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unnatural and prejudicial, as well as unseemly 
and unbecoming. 

One more little hint before I close my remarks 
about grooming. In a conversation which I had a 
short time ago, with a physician of the very highest 
professional eminence, I was delighted to find that 
he had long been in the habit of practising daily, 
that which I had only occasionally indulged in; 
namely, that every morning of his life, he regularly 
with a piece of common brown soap (the same as 
housemaids use when washing floors), and a sponge 
and cold water, makes a strong lather, with which 
he washes himself all over. This, as I have said, he 
does every morning, and at night before getting into 
bed, he washes his legs and feet again in the same 
manner. From this it will be seen^ what a great 
stress he lays upon keeping the surface of the body in 
the most cleanly state, and I am sure that the habit is 
very invigorating and healthful. After the sponging, 
the body and limbs should be rubbed strongly with 
the palms of the hands ; and particularly when any 
rheumatism exists, the hand rubbing will be found 
of great service, and the pressure upon the muscles 
and joints very beneficial. The Hair Glove friction 
will also be of great use, by exciting the skin to a 
healthy action. When purchasing the Horse Hair 
Gloves, care should be taken to get those only 
which have been manufactured by Mr. Dinneford, 
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the highly respectable chemist, Na 172, New 
Bond Street, who deserves great praise for his 
unremitting attention, not only to the mode of 
manufacturing the fabric, but also to the quality 
and preparation of the material. 

Many of the Gloves got up at other establishm^its, 
have been and are made of the hair of dead horses, 
some of which doubtless have died of disease, and 
therefore it is that I recommend Mr. Dinneford*s 
Gloves and Straps. 

Mr. Dinneford has, I think, taken out a patent 
for some very striking improvements, which he has 
lately made in the manufacturing of his Gloves and 
Straps; and he has lately brought out a very 
superior description of Gloves, so soil and nice to 
the touch, that they would not injure the finest 
velvet. These are the Gloves I would advise my 
friends to get; and Mr. Dinneford's Horse Hair 
Bed, has great merit. 

Talking of patents, I have some idea of taking 
out a patent very shortly myself, and my intention 
is in unison with my motto, for I think it will be 
usefuL It is a Saddle, so constructed, as for the 
pommel to receive the handle of an umbrella, 
through which means an umbrella may be carried 
on horseback, without any fatigue to the rider. 
As a protection against the rain, this Saddle will be 
very convenient, but it is as a protection against the 
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sun, particularly in hot climates^ that the awning 
Saddle will be most prized. 

In the Peninsular war, what would mounted 
Regimental Officers not have given, for such a 
protection from the sun's rays when riding slowly 
with their Regiments ? And what then will not be 
the advantage to officers in India and other tropical 
climates ? These Saddles are for the present to be 
had only of Messrs. Milroy, Saddlers, 72, Cornhill. 

This is verily turning out to be a most mis- 
cellaneous chapter, but somehow or other, I am 
carried on from one subject to another^ and even 
now I have a hundred others which I should like to 
introduce, but out of pity to my readers, I will curb 
the '^ skipping spirit," and soon come to a close. 

Life being uncertain, and not thinking it likely 
that I shall ever publish another book, I am desirous 
to make the public, without further delay, acquainted 
with the wonderful virtues of a certain root, called 
Seneka root, as a sweetener of the blood, and for 
the cure of glandular swellings, and most kinds of 
scrofiila. 

I have administered it to old and young, with 
almost unvarying success ; have cured old people 
who have had open sores in their legs for years, and 
young children who had been completely given over 
by medical science, and whose joints and bodies 
were one mass of disease or running sores. They 
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have been perfectly cured by taking a decoction of 
the Seneka root> a wine glass full twice a day ; and 
I shall now subjoin the necessary directions for 
preparing the decoction. The Seneka root in the 
most pure state, can be obtained of Mr. Squire^ 
the scientific chemist^ 277, Oxford Street, comer of 
Duke Street^ at 8^. per pound. 

Directions. — ^Take of the root one ounce, which 
place over a very slow fire, in one quart of soft 
water. Let it boil very slowly, barely simmering^ 
until reduced to a pint. Take it then off the fire, 
let it cool, then strain the decoction through a piece 
of gauze or flannel. Then bottle, well cork, and 
keep it in a cool cellar. Every morning one hour 
before break&st, let a wine glass of the decoction 
be taken, and at night before going to bed, another 
wine glass, nothing having been eaten or drank for 
an hour previously. Whilst taking the decoction, 
no fruits or vegetables (save carrots), should be 
eaten, nor any spirits or malt liquors drank. Two 
glasses of the best old Sherry may be taken at 
dinner, or in the course of the day, but cheese, 
sugar, and butter, should be used very sparingly. 
No fat or salt meat should be eaten, plain mutton 
chops, will be found the best food. Ten weeks will 
generally effect a cure ; and the more the patient is 
kept in the open air the better ; the body and limbs 
should be regularly rubbed two or three times a 
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day, using the soft horse hair gloves^ made by 
Dinneford ; and also hand rubbing will be of service. 

The more salt that is eaten at meals, the better 
will the medicine act ; and young carrots at dinner 
will be very beneficial. The carrots should be 
stewed in barely as much water, as will prevent 
them from burning, and they should be served up 
in a deep dish, together with the remaining juice or 
water in which they had been stewed, and this juice, 
possessing all the virtue of the root, will be found 
quite sweet, and should be taken by sopping bread 
in it, or as gravy to the meat. 

Should the bowels become confined, by taking 
the decoction, let them be regulated by small doses 
of Epsom salts, but not so as to purge.* 

One more subject, and I shall have done ; and 
the matter upon which I have now to remark, is of 
importance to all parents having boys at public 
schools. It is that all seminaries should have 
hospitals^ or sanatoriums, attached or belonging to 
them, in order that boys, attacked by contagious 
diseases, such as fevers, small pox^ measles, &c,, 
may be separated instanter, from the boys in 

* It will always be a great pleasure to me to give any advice 
in my power, in regard to the Seneka root remedy ; and as a 
favour, I request that any persons receiving benefit from its 
use, will afford me the satisfaction of learning all particulars of 
their case and cure, directing to me at No. 5, Great Cumberiand 
Place, Hyde Park, 
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health, instead of being retained in the houses of 
the dames or masters. It appears to me quite 
extraordinary, that no provision of this sort exists, 
at least as far as I can learn, either at Eton, Win- 
chester, Harrow, Rugby, or Westminster. Most 
unaccountable the omission, and the sooner it is 
remedied the better. Last year, in consequence 
of the scarlet fever breaking out at Eton, the school 
was dispersed, to the great inconvenience of families, 
as well as loss of precious time to the boys ; and 
this dispersion would not have been necessary, had 
there been a sanatorium attached to the College. 
One pound a year from each boy would enable the 
head-masters to place their sanatoriums upon an 
admirable footing ; and what a comfort such esta- 
blishments would be, both to the under-masters and 
to the dames ; and what a security they would 
afford against the spreading of contagion. There 
was, I understand, formerly what was called a pest- 
house, belonging to Eton College. The house 
I believe still exists, at Chippenham ; but is now, 
I rather think, a farm house. I hope that Eton 
will, in this matter, as she certainly does in every- 
thing else, lead the van, and afford another ex- 
ample of good arrangement and foresight, worthy 
of imitation and adoption by all other schools, whe- 
ther public or private. 
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